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* Competitor Work in Your 
Plant? 


Y OUR salesmen do not object to competition on 
the road, for competition is what justifies their 
jobs. But if the vital tools of your production are 
obsolete or inadequate, you are harboring a com- 
petitor in your own plant—and that is the competition 
that hurts. 

Permanent precision is built into Hendey Machine 
Tools. Whether you use them in actual manufac- 
turing processes, or to stand behind your production 
equipment to keep it working at its best, these machines 
help you to keep your keenest competitor out of your 
plant. 

The Hendey catalog is a helpful, authoritative 
volume on machine tools. Your Superintendent pro- 
bably has a copy. May we send you one also? 
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“You inject 


enthusiasm. 
into your 
organization. 


and increase 
your profits 








by keeping your records this way” 


“‘Not only can you simplify the record keeping in 
every department of your business, but you can ac- 
tually turn your records into profit builders. 

“With Acme Visible Records you'll have an auto- 
matic follow-up on purchases that won’t let you 
run short. You'll be able to cut your inventory by 
getting a better balance between your stock on hand 
and your requirements. And all this without costing 
you a cent, because the saving in clerical help will 
pay for the equipment. 

“Take our Purchasing Department for example 
... before we put in Acme, they were always in a 
stew ... stock out of line with production, shipments 
specified late or 


Acme Visible Equipment not only has enabled us to 
stop these losses— it has materially decreased the 
clerical labor involved in keeping our records. 


“‘Acme Visible Records bring the facts out in the 
open. They give you a complete picture of the situa- 
tion at any moment. They show up at once when 
things start to go wrong, so you will have time to 
correct the weakness before it is too late.’’ 


* * * * 


Profitable Business Control, a book of facts based 
upon the concrete accomplishments of Acme Visible 
Equipment, will show you how you can apply these 
modern methods to your business. Tear out the 


























early, too many of Acme is the coupon and fill it in now. There is no obligation. 
this item, too few “ae 
of that, with the a 

of visible MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


result that our an- 
tiquated records 
were draining the 


life blood of the 


organization. 


equipment 





ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY F9 
4 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, ‘* Profitable 
Business Control.” 


0 Have a systems man call for conference. 


Name we 





“It doesn’t 
happen anymore. 


Offices in principal cities 





Firm Name. 








City State 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 
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C. A. Certificates 
An Attractive Investment 


1—National Cash Credit Ass’n is a 


5—They are redeemable, for the 





holding Company with 9 sub- 
sidiary Industrial Lending Com- 
panies, operating a chain of 53 
offices in 9 States. 


debtedness are a direct obligation 
against the entire assets of the 
Association. 


holders have a much larger in- 





Dec. 831, 1924—$657,012.83 


Dec. 81, 1925—$1,446,218.53 


Total resources of 
N. C. C. A. corporations 


principal sum invested, with 
accrued interest to date, at any 
time on demand after one year. 

6—There are over 8,000 holders of 
N. C. C. A. Securities. 


7—They are issued in sums of from 
$50,000 down to $25. 


8—Selling at $104.00 to yield 7.69% 
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requirements on the certificates 3 & 
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1929 (1st 6 mos.)...... 248,181 


National Cash Credit Corporation 


40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


At Journal Square Station of Hudson Tubes 
PHONE JOURNAL SQUARE 4470 


282 5 the investment doubles in about 

a he 4 9 years or interest can be drawn 

= Be 85 monthly on certificates of $500.00, 
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MEN, 
a The remarkable 1S the ldeal Spot 


industrial growth of 
> Los Angeles County in. all America for the 
{ orale noes Aircraft Industry 


Tremendous population 


the growth Flying conditions are as nearly ideal the year 'round in Los 
ith High per capita buying Angeles County as anywhere in America. 

ny power U. S. Weather Bureau reports over the last 50 years show an 
ar. Abundance of contented average wind velocity of 5 miles per hour... . 355 days per 
of labor year with sunshine .... 274 days per year when the temperature 


is neither above 80 nor below 40. 
Low building costs : J 
17 manufacturers of airplanes and 9 manufacturers of airplane 


- Low cost power motors have already located here. 
. Largest concentrated mar- There are 25 or more aviation schools, 2200 aviation students, 
i ket on Pacific Coast and more than 3,000 pilots in Southern California. 
ju 
wn Splendid transportation 6 passenger transport companies operate 11 regularly scheduled 
00 facilities lines out of Los Angeles, which is the terminal for 4 air-rail and 
. ' . ir-mail lines. 
"e- Economical access to Pacific 2 air-mail | 
et Coast and export markets These are facts which the manufacturer of aeroplanes, motors 


or parts can turn to his profit... . for these conditions have a 
tremendous effect on production costs and successful operation ... . 
et, . ° and they are not paralleled elsewhere in America. 
nd ty~ inde d— , 


Complete detailed surveys and information sup- 


plied, upon request, by INDUSTRIAL DEPT., O | ™ 
LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE I } 
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Atlantic City Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Architects and Engineers: 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. Gen- 
eral Contractors: M.B. 
Markland Co., Atlantic 
City, N. J. Heating and 
Ventilating Contractors: 
Riggs-Distler Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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000 people 


Bien building of a huge auditorium is not 
confined to structural design and stamina. 
The problem is to make it /ivable! When 40,000 
people gather together under one roof, the 
condition of the air is more important than 
the principal speaker. 


The Convention Hall of the Atlantic City 
Auditorium is the largest single room in the 
world. And when any convention — January 
or July—is at fever heat, the air is normal in 
temperature . .. clean, plentiful and SAFE! 


Ninety-nine Sturtevant Multivane, Silentvane 
and Propeller-Type Fans play a vitally important 
part in keeping the air indoors as clean and in- 


vigorating as the well-advertised outdoor air of | 


this world-famous resort. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: 
Berkeley, Cal. » Camden,N.J. * Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario > Hyde Park, Mass. » Sturtevant, Wis. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
PO eT TN 


rem 


HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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With the 


F orbes Editors 


RICKBATS and roses continue 

to come in to editor’s office re. 
garding the criticism of medical 
practice and hospital routine in a 
number of articles contributed to 
Forses by Samuel H. Moore. One 
subscriber writes: For Forses to 
publish such an article as “Industrial 
Workers Gouged by Doctors” is one 
of the boldest steps ever undertaken 
by a periodical. In fact, the editors 
probably do not realize the signifi- 
cance of making public information 
such as Mr. Moore has collected. 

“The whole medical profession 
will resent such an exposure. They 
have a throttle hold upon the minds 
of nearly everybody and it will take 
nothing short of a revolution before 
even Big Business realizes how seri- 
ously the population of the whole 
world is made a victim of medical 
greed and ignorance.” 

Matthew O. Foley, editor of 
Hospital Management, takes a con- 
structive view in which he agrees 
“that hospital executives have done 
practically nothing to combat sus- 
picion and fear the great majority 
of people have of hospitals,” but sub- 
mits that while Mr. Moore was un- 
doubtedly correct in criticizing the 
charge of $4 for the use of a cot by 
the mother who slept in the room 
with the child during the night “the 
entire hospital field should not be 
condemned on this account.” 

James H. Hutton, M. D., presi- 
dent-elect of the Chicago Medical 
Society, takes exception not only to 
the facts of excess charges made for 
hospital care presented by the author 
but he contends: “Articles of the 
variety referred to contribute noth- 
ing but obstruction to progress.” 

The concluding article in the series 
will appear in the next issue ol 
Forzes. The subject will be the 
necessity for industry to step in if 
the medical profession cannot be in- 
duced to take a more liberal view of 
the needs of the masses that can 
pay a reasonable sum but are unable 
to meet the extortionate charges they 
now must pay for first rate medical 
care. 


ENRY FORD’S revelation of 
what he regards his supreme 
mission in life, publishéd in this 
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Here rail and water 
meet; good roads Speed 
up deliveries; climatic 
conditions aid produc- 
tion; an abundance of 
cheap electric power 
cuts costs — unusual 
} advantages to industry. 


INVESTIGATE WHY 




































Within 40 miles of 
fi if the San Francicso 
metropolitan bay 


| f' area live 1,600,000 
1 7241 — people—the largest 


market on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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= SY’ UNA NOW..... 
=| a supply of NATURAL GAS 
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of ° 

=| tothe San Francisco Bay area 
done 

oui | Natural gas is now available for ropolitan bay area, in addition to 

= industries in the San Francisco its many other attractive induce- 

y the metropolitan bay area. The sup- ments for industrial development, 

pies. ply is available from the Button- offers this new fuel of over 1100 

“the willow and Kettleman Hills gas British Thermal Unit Content at 

™ fields, said by eminent geologists particularly low rates. 

resi- to be the greatest gas fields in ‘This Company will place indus- 

a the world, capable of delivering  tyja] engineers at your disposal. 

> for 400,000,000 cubic feet of gas pet Facts applied to your specific plant 

-~ day for a period of 75 years. will be presented promptly and 

1oth- And now the San Francisco met- confidentially to your executives. 

; a SEND FOR A COPY OF 

a “OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE P, G. AND E.”” : 
te PaciFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


W of 1 AS \ } 
! 


i P.G-wE: 


they Serving 349 communities in Northern and Central California 





ical eter 
General Offices 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
\ ee Ind. No. 1 
a of When writing to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company please mention Forbes 
‘eme ; 


this 






































| At a new low price- 


FUEL OIL HEATING 


‘“*4 Williams Product”’ 


FOR YOUR HOME 


Here is the greatest home heat- 
ing news since Williams per- 
fected the first Oil-O-Matic 
more than a decade ago. Wil- 
liams announces a new Oil-O- 
Matic Junior at an unusually 
low price! 

Has your house nine rooms or 
less? Oil-O-Matic Junior offers 
you the comfort, convenience and 
healthfulness of Williams oil 
heating which burns lower priced 


fuel oil as quietly and efficiently 
as does its big brother, Oil-O- 
Matic Model J. 


This new fuel oil burner is built 
and backed by Williams—whose 
burners are heating more homes 
by far than any other make. More 
than 90,000 Beemer ey eae will 
tell you Oil-O-Matic heating is 
the greatest home convenience. 

Get the facts now—mail the 
coupon today. 


Hits of the Air” 


Williams Oil-O-Matics—Tuesday Nights, WJZ, WGN and associated 
NBC stations, 10:00-10:30 Eastern Daylight Time. Williams Oil-O-Matics 
—Friday Nights, WGN, Chicago, 8:30-9:00 Central Daylight Time. 
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HEATING 


WILLIAMS 


IL0-M 


ATIC 


JUNIOR 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








FREE 








HOME 
Name 
HEATING at 
FACTS Fae 
Taig 





Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Please send me all the facts on this new low priced Oil-O-Matic Junior. Tell me 

how I can install oil heating in my home by paying only a few dollars now. 


__ State 


F—9-9 
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issue, is the forerunner of a number 
of articles that will give at first hand 
the observations and the experience 
of America’s industrial leaders. 


Mr. Ford’s candor is always re. 
freshing. His views are startling 
enough, but it is not that which 
makes them important. The ideas 
and the interpretation of our future 
by a man whose thoughts dominate 
the biggest single industrial enter- 
prise in the world are important be- 
cause industrially at least he is in a 
position to put them into. effect. 


It is the fact that the business 
leaders of the nation have great 
power that makes of vital concern 
to us and to the world their thoughts 
and ideals. It is the mission of 
ForBes to interpret this age in the 
light of our practical wisdom. As we 
develop industrial statesmen from the 
splendid executives who have made 
our industrial civilization we will get 
closer to that ideal civilization to 
which business men, as well as other 
conscientious citizens, aspire. 


66 HE time is not far distant 
when we will have mass pro- 
duction houses and mass production 
interiors. We may picture the newly 
wedded pair of the future assembling 
their home and its furnishings as 
automobiles are now assembled in 
the factory,” said the late John Cot- 
ton Dana in discussing his articles 
on Art in Industry which are being 
published in this magazine. 


Here is a problem for manufac- 
turers. The public is susceptible to 
the modern trend in art. If the 
couple takes a new apartment or a 
new home they will want furnish- 
ings that harmonize with that home 
and with their ideas of what is mod- 
ern art. The manufacturer, who 
must face the transition period, will 
be wise indeed if he acquires the 
basic principles of what is good value 
in art and good value in the goods 
he turns out, for unless he becomes 
acquainted with these, he cannot 
touch his market. 


To clarify the thinking of manu- 
facturers of furniture, textiles, elec- 
trical fittings and other articles of 
the vast miscellany that makes up a 
home, we will offer in the next issue 
a definition of the new style, stating 
precisely what it is. It will tend to 
meet the specific problem of the 
American manufacturer to check 
losses in a hazardous field and it will 
aim to distinguish between what is 
good design and good value from 
mere novelty and spectacular trash 
that will perish with the season. Its 
value will lie in emphasizing that 
business men, whether they produce, 
distribute or sell commodities, must 
select good designs, designs that are 
beautiful. Only then will the article 
have permanent value and attract the 
public. 

This contribution is of importance 
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TO EVERY M 


a Course in 
Business Training 


HAT is the reason 

for the astonishing 
growth of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute? 

Advertising didn’t do 
it. Advertising, alone and unaided, 
could not possibly account for such 
a phenomenal success. 

Salesmanship didn’t do it. Even 
the corps of trained advisers who 
represent the Institute could not 
have succeeded if there was not a 
fundamental need for the service 
they offer. 

If there is one outstanding reason 
for the Institute’s remarkable suc- 
cess» it is this: Men who have bene- 
fitted by this training become its 
voluntary salesmen, and continue to 
tell their acquaintances about it for 
the rest of their lives. Here is an 
incident that is characteristic: 

A few weeks agowe received aletter 
from Walter E. Johnson of Minne- 
apolis,a man whohad already become 
a millionaire at the early age of 39. 

Mr. Johnson, who is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Burma-Shave Cor- 
poration, is not an’ Institute sub- 
scriber. He has no need for Institute 
training, for last summer he at- 
tended the Harvard Graduate Busi- 
ness School at Cambridge. (If every 
man could leave his business and do 
this, the Institute would not exist. 
The Institute was founded to make 
university business training available 
to men who haven't time to go back 
to school.) 

“I was talking the other day,” 
Mr. Johnson’s letter reads, “to 
Morris T. Baker, who is President 
of the Morris T. Baker Company, 
and the outstanding real estate 
operator in Minneapolis. 





Fy 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





Executive Training 








An airplane snapshot of the valuable Baker prop- 
erties in Minneapolis. Mr. Baker is still in 
his thirties; four years ago he was a salesman. 
Read what he says of the Institute Course. 


“Mr. Baker told me that he is one 
of your graduates. He gives the In- 
stitute credit for a great deal of in- 
formation which he otherwise would 
never have had. In fact, he told me 
that he keeps a set of Institute texts 
on his desk and even now refers to 
them frequently. 

“Mr. Baker is a young man in his 
thirties, and one who reflects real 
credit on your Institute. I take this 
opportunity to congratulate you, 
and to say that I make use of every 
opportunity to recommend your 
training to progressive men of my 
acquaintance.” 


who has ever 
considered 


millionaires; both are under 40. Only 
one of them is an Institute sub- 
scriber — but doth are trained men. 

Do you want to have the joy of 
succeeding while you are still young 
enough to enjoy the good things of 
life? For years the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute has specialized in the 
single task of training men for the 
higher executive positions of business. 

Into its Courses have been built 
the experience and the methods 
which have made many of today’s 
business leaders successful. 

Its subscribers appropriate the 
knowledge of other men, and profit 
by other men’s mistakes and suc- 
cesses. They learn in months what 
ordinarily takes years. 


Send for the Facts 


Any man who is sincerely inter- 
ested in his future will clip the 
coupon at the bottom of this page. 
The book which the coupon will 
bring is “Forging Ahead in Business” 
— an interesting book that tells how 
the Institute has helped so many men 
to find success while they are still 
young. It includes the facts about 
the Institute’s much-talked-of new 
Courses in Production Management, 
Marketing Management and Finance 
Management. There is no obligation 
of any kind; send for your copy now. 








In this double success 
story, men who read this 
page will note some unusual 
facts. Both of these men are 





Name 





ALEXANDER Hamitton IwstTITUTE 
896 Astor Place, New York City 


Sena me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” together with full information about the 
new Management Courses. 








$$ — 





Business Appress. 








for Business Men 


Business Posirion 


























100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of Forbés 


More Profits 


in New York 


Here are a few definite practical suggestions for increas- 
ing profits in the metropolitan territory. 


Cut your costs— 


an obvious way to increase profits. Especially worth 
while in so big a market. But what costs can be cut? 
Receiving, storing and handling goods in New York will 
probably cost you much less if you have Bush Distribu- 
tion Service do it for you. 


Increase sales efficiency— 


let your salesmen concentrate on the job they know. Free 
them from the distraction of stock and delivery problems. 
Let Bush Distribution Service have that task, which is one 
they know. 


| Increase prestige and good-will 
for your product— 


Spot stock at Bush will do away with dealers’ complaints 
about slow deliveries—will actually make them contented 
and enthusiastic over the sure, steady flow of goods 
as wanted. 


Guard against substitution— 


with Bush Service bringing your product to them 
promptly and surely, dealers will not substitute to your 
disadvantage. Perhaps your goods will be substituted for 
competing products when yours are always in stock. 


How to ge 






A booklet telling how other manufac- 
turers have been helped by Bush Distri- 
bution Service—just ask on your busi- 
ness letterhead. If you describe your 
product and your method of sales, this 
booklet will be supplemented by a Bush 
Service letter telling specifically what 
Bush can do for you. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


New York, N. Y. 
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to the practical man, for it will give 
the first complete definition of what 
the present day style of art in in- 
dustry is like. 

The series was conceived early in 
the year and is the result of the col- 
laboration of Mr. Dana, director 0: 
the Newark Museum, and until his 
recent death the leading exponent of 
art in industry in the United States, 
and E. Holgar Cahill, his assistant. 


‘6 CYTANDARDS constitute the 

S common language, even the 
common law, of modern industry and 
commerce,” said R. P. Lamont, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, recently, to an 
audience of industrial leaders who 
were supporting the movement for 
eliminating waste by co-ordinating 
the standards of industry. 

Just what is meant by standards? 
These include weights and measures, 
standards as to dimensions, quality. 
performance, methods, business prac- 
tices, terminology and other indus- 
trial or commercial matter in which 
uniformity is desired. 

What has made for the prosperity 
of so many small business men who 
are related to the giant automotive 
companies? The fact that automobile 
parts are so well standardized that 
small factories can specialize to such 
a point of perfection in making a 
special part that they can survive in 
competition with the big industrial 
units. é 

Robert A. Brady, an economist, 
who has just completed a national 
study of the progress of standardiza- 
tion and its meaning to every busi- 
ness man has written an article for 
Forzses in which he dwells on the 
necessity for every industrialist, large 
or small, to associate himself witk 
the great movement for elimination 
of waste through standardization that 
is now being promoted by intelligent 
business leaders and the great trade 
associations. 


oT OES any one live in a small 

town any longer?” The best 
reporter and interpreter of American 
life that we could find was sent out. 
He went to a typically American city 
of small size and he set down what 
he saw. American life has changed 
but how much it has is not apparent 
to those of us who are immersed in 
big city life. 

One of the conclusions he has come 
to is that “we are morally breaking 
down,” not so much in the ordinary 
use of the term but in the way of the 
discarding of old formulas of con- 
duct. And what has this to do with 
business? Just this, that it is the 
entrance of Big Business into the 
small town, the entrance of the big- 
ger world into the consciousness ot 
all that has made the change. The 
impact of this discovery only can be 
fully grasped on reading the article 
by Charles W. Wood in the next 
issue of FORBES. 
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An ANNOUNCEMENT 








FFECTIVE immediately | 

the Chicago Journal asso- 
ciates its editorial activities 
and links its name with The 
Chicago Daily News. 


The program and policies of 
the Journal are entrusted to 
Walter A. Strong, Publisher of 
The Daily News, and his asso- 
ciates. 


Eventually the Journal will be 
discontinued in its present 
form and the readers of the 
Journal will be served by The 
Daily News from its great new 
publishing plant in Daily News 
Plaza. 











In thus linking two of Chi- 
cago’s leading evening news- 
papers The Daily News has 
taken another forward step in 
the service of readers and ad- 
vertisers alike ... 


Presenting to the readers of 
both publications a wider va- 
riety of news departments, a 
iE TATE LETTE brighter array of brilliant 
writers and features. 





. . . Further simplifying for 
the advertiser the choice of 
media in the Chicago market. 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
‘ ’ J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly m Paes a A. D. Grant 
Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. Bank Bldg. | 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Bank Rate Advance More Dangerous 
for Stocks than Business 


Federal Reserve Encourages Credit for Fall Commercial Demands— 
Business Good but Longer-Term Prospects May Be Affected 


DVANCE in the domestic 
A bank rate from 5 to 6 per cent. 

took the financial community 
unawares, as do most of such changes 
by the conservative Federal Reserve 
Board. Such advance might have 
been foretold, however, as an eventu- 
ality from the disregard with which 
speculators treated the serious and 
repeated previous warnings of the 
high tribunal whose duty it is to main- 
tain American banking structure in 
healthy state. 

The advance in the rediscount rate 
of a full per cent. is the largest that 
has been made since the unhealthy 
days of early Summer, 1920, and in- 
dicates that the Board has _ not 
“abandoned its policy of speculative 
credit curtailment” but that it has 
exhausted its other methods and 
truly means business. 

Raising of the rate for rediscounts 
is an unfavorable factor for the spec- 
ulative markets but the coincident an- 
nouncement of reduced buying prices 
for bankers’ bills has taken much of 
the sting away and is favorable to 
business needs. In reducing the bill 
buying rate and raising the redis- 
count rate, the Federal Reserve bank 
has merely followed its previous 
policy of attempting to restrain 
speculative activities from stealing 
credit that should go to commerce 
and needlessly raising the price of 
credit for commercial usage. 


HETHER the action of the 
New York bank, unprece- 
dented in some ways, will have the 
desired effect or not remains to be 
seen. Disconnected as 
they may be in theory 


By R. W. Schabacker 


flate security prices have not also 
brought about business and industrial 
curtailment. Come what may the 
Federal Reserve authorities have re- 
gained much of their previous respect 
and power by early warnings and 
their later action, and if the long- 
term results are detrimental to the 
nation’s prosperity the speculative 
community cannot complain that it 
was not sufficiently warned. 

Whatever may be the consequences 
over the long-term future, there is 
nothing in the present industrial pic- 
ture to lead one to expect any such 
debacle as followed the last period 
of tightening credit in 1919 and 
1920. General business continues to 
lead a healthy life and the commercial 
fundamentals are strong enough to 
stand up well in the face of any 
moderate deflation in the prices of 
speculative markets. 


HATEVER may be said of the 

stock market, there appears no 
dangerous inflation in commodities, 
no outstanding piling up ‘of inven- 
tories and no consequent probabilities 
of large and long frozen credits, 
which factors were mainly responsible 
for the last great American business 
depression. The rapid expansion of 
industry during the present year and 
the comparatively high levels of im- 
portant production lines during the 
Summer have made business some- 
what more vulnerable than might 
otherwise be the case but there seems 
no reason why business cannot go on 
through the remainder of this year, 
at least, without any drastic declines 


from the recent highly favorable 
levels. 


HE steel industry continues into 
the Autumn months with signs 


.of some moderate recession but no 


signs that such recession will detract 
from the generally favorable record 
of the year. The industry is en- 
titled to some easing off after its 
breakneck speed of the Summer 
months. Indications are that August 
has displayed such a slight reaction 
but that the intermediate low point 
may be passed and that in any case 
new Autumn business will keep activ- 
ity from falling very far. 

The motor industry appears to 
have passed the lowest levels of the 
Summer during the past month. New 
models are getting into production 
and demand appears to be holding up 
much better than would have been 
thought possible a few months ago. 
With production again increasing in 
the coming month the marvellous 
record of 1929 is further apparent. 

Perhaps the most encouraging de- 
velopment has been the recovery in 
the construction industry. After lag- 
ging behind the same months of last 
year by from 10 to 20 per cent. build- 
ing contracts touched a new high for 
1929, to say nothing of setting up 
the second highest monthly volume in 
the history of the industry. 

With most of the important indus- 
tries indicating that they have safely 
passed their usual seasonal low levels, 
the coming Autumn months should 
find business at least very satisfac- 
tory, even if the usual Fall boom does 
not add much to the 
already favorable 
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The New Buick with Body by Fisher has met 
with a veritable landslide of public demand. 
Many purchased before ever seeing the car 
—many thousands of others placed their 
orders the first few days it was on display— 
other thousands have been taking demonstra- 
tions and then making Buick their choice. 


More Buick owners have entered orders — 
more men and women who owned other cars 
have turned to Buick—more people who for- 
merly paid from $1000 to $2000 higher for 
their automobiles have purchased Buicks—than 


Canadian Factories 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 





Greatest SUCCESS 


in all Buick history 


More people have purchased New Buicks during the past 





two weeks than in any similar period of any previous year 


ever before during a similar period in Buick’s 
twenty-six year history. 


The total demand during these two weeks is 
from three to five times as "sey as that for any 
other automobile priced above $1200. 


Popularity so overwhelming carries an un- 
mistakable message to every prospective 
motor car buyer: See the new Buick—drive 
or it—and you'll quickly discover 
that it’s the greatest dollar-for-dollar value in 
the entire quality field. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of bn Motors 


, Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 





$ 


NEW 
118” Wheelbase Models $1225 to $1295 


charges for delivery and financing. 


— 


LOW 


$ 


PRICES 
124” Wheelbase Models $1465 to $1495 


132” Wheelbase Models’$1525 to $1995 


These prices f. 0. b. factory. Special equipment extra. Buick delivered 7 include only reasonable 
Convenient terms can be arrange i 
Payment Plan. Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile values. 


on the liberal GMAC Time 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 






























“MY 


Supreme Mission!” 


HENRY FORD 


In an Interview with 


B. C. Forbes 


People Are Only Just Beginning 
to Live, Says World’s Greatest 
Industrialist — Death Does Not 
End Things—Views of World 
Affairs, Electricity and Flying 


” HEN are you coming out 
again to see me?” breezily 
asked Mr. Ford on a recent. trip. 

“Whenever I’m invited,’ I replied. 

“Come any time—can you come 
next week? I’ll be home then be- 
cause I have to look after the chil- 
dren.” 

I went—and found Mr. Ford in 
extraordinarily fine fettle. This in- 
terview, covering a wide range of 
topics, was the result. Mr. Cameron, 
one of Mr. Ford’s right-hand men, 
remarked that he hadn’t seen his 
chief in such form, or so expanswe 
and communicative in years. 

That Mr. Ford was “looking after 
the children” was abundantly demon- 
strated. He arrived accompanied by 
a curly-headed six-year-old grand- 
daughter, and a romping four-year- 
old grandson, who gave grandpa a 
lively, strenuous time. They like to 
get hold of grandpa “because he 
doesn’t have to work as much as 
daddy!” An unintended compliment 
to Edsel Ford! 

You will find much that is out of 
the ordinary in what Mr. Ford says 


Y particular job, this time on 
earth, is to give the world 
the very best car I can make 

at the lowest possible price. If I 
knew any better thing that I could 
do, I would do it. 

No matter where I am, no matter 
what plans may enter my mind, no 
matter what I may be told I should 
be doing somewhere else, I know that 
my supreme mission is to do this one 
thing and to do it right. 


To accomplish this successfully, it 



















Henry 
Ford 











is necessary ever 
to be on the alert 
to sense what the 
public wants from us and to give it 
to them—to give it to them in the 
most efficient form and at a price 
within reach of the greatest number. 
_ That is the guiding motive animat- 
ing everything I do in any part of the 
world, because that is the service for 
my fellowmen that has fallen to my 
lot during my present existence. 

Yes. I believe that man’s experi- 
ence is not confined to his brief ap- 
pearance on this earth, but that we 
are given millons of opportunities in 
course of our evolution onward and 
upward through eternity. It has 
taken a long time to bring us up to 
where we are. But we will go on and 
on until we can create things now 
utterly beyond our ken. 

We are constantly discovering that 
the universe contains things we mor- 
tals did not before know existed. 
There are organisms the naked eye 
cannot see; there are others that can 
be seen by the aid of the microscope 
and the telescope. As we grow, we 
will find the universe contains more 
and more. 

What we call death doesn’t end all 
for us by any means. 





Opportunity 
Only Beginning 


Young people say there are no op- 
portunities. Why, the world’s oppor- 
tunities are only beginning to break. 
Every generation leaves more oppor- 
tunities than it found. Compared with 
to-day the opportunities of 50 years 
ago were startlingly few. 

Think of the airplane, electricity, 


. tinctly better for it. 


at ease 


motor transportation, radio, distribut- 
ing, merchandising—everything that 
enters into modern life. The best 
steel to-day lifts only 2,000 pounds; 
by and by it will be made strong 
enough to lift ten times that. The 
key to the advancement of aviation 
is more power from less weight. As 
Mr. Edison says, we don’t yet know 
one-millionth of what there is to be 
known. Practically every field of hu- 
man endeavor is hungrily demanding 
research. 
Opportunity! It beckons to the 
earnestly-minded youth on every side. 


Learn From 


Children 


We older folks can learn infinitely 
more than we imagine from children. 
I don’t think we have a lot of influ- 
ence over our children, but they have 
a lot of influence over us. Parents 
who do not seize every possible op- 
portunity to be with their children 
don’t know what they are missing. 
Take it even from the point of view 
of their own education, they don’t 
know what they are missing. Anyone 
who spends time with children is dis- 
Lucky, indeed, 
is the grown-up whom children like. 

Parents who imagine that they are 
too busy to have time for their chil- 
dren simply are twisted. They are 
chasing rainbows and missing the 
realities. 

If You’re Too 
Busy, Think More 

People who have no time, don’t 

think. 


The more you think, the more time 
you have. ' 
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The more alive you are, the more 
eagerly interested you are in what 
you're doing, the less sleep you need. 

I know that when we were work- 
ing at full tilt to get our new car 
just as near perfection as we could 
make it before going into produc- 
tion, I needed even less sleep than 
usual—and my normal night’s sleep 
is only six hours. I am usually up 


before 6 o'clock. 


“Never Out 
Of My Stride” 


Some one asked me recently if I 
had got back into my stride. I never 
was out of my stride. As a matter 
of fact, I am constantly trying to 
improve my stride—as every sen- 
sible- person is. 

To accomplish things, you must 
first feel that you are capable of ac- 
complishing them. To achieve, the 
thing and the time and your mind 
and yourself all have to be right. 


What Justifies 
Mergers 

Too many men are concerned only 
about making a lot of money out of 
stocks, often the stocks of their own 


company. This, I fear, has been the 
motive behind some of the many 
mergers the country has been witness- 
ing. 

Such men forget that mergers or 
other schemes are not really worth- 
while unless they reduce the cost to 
the consumer. 


Curious Kink 
In the Rich 


It is a curious phase of human na- 
ture that when men make a great 
eal of money in some line of work, 
they want to get into something they 
don’t know anything about. It may 
he another line of business, it may 
he banking, it may be sport, or, as 
more often happens, it may be so- 
ciety. The accumulation of money 
seems to unsettle them, making them 
dissatisfied to keep on doing the use- 
ful things they were doing and 
which brought them their financial 
reward. 


Prefers Older 
Employees 


Older men should never quit. The 
I pre- 


world needs their experience. 
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fer to have a good part of my em- 
ployees not young men. Men from 
35 to 60—and in some jobs even 
older—are more desirable. Not only 
are they more dependable than the 
average young fellow, but they are 
able to set the younger ones an ex- 
ample and to pass on their experi- 
ence to them. 

If all the men over 50 got out of 
the world, there would not be 
enough experience left to run it. We 
are told that 10 to 20 years has been 
added to the average life of human 
beings in modern times. This, com- 
ing at the experienced end of life, is 
tremendously valuable. 

Most people agree that all we are 
in the world for is experience. But 
what most people do not realize is 
that they must help to give other 
people beneficial experience. 


Helping Russia: 
Why? 


What Russia needs is motor cars, 
tractors and roads. Tractors will en- 
able them to bring wealth from the 
soil. Given motor cars, they will be- 
come ambitious to build good roads. 
Thus they will revolutionize their 
transportation. 

I became interested in Russia be- 
cause I saw a big thing there. 

I don’t care if I don’t make any- 
thing out of them. We offered them 
everything we had without expecting 
to get any profit whatsoever. I told 
them, “Whatever you find here, you 
are welcome to.” We put all our 
processes, all we have learned, all our 
plant plans, everything we had, at 
their disposal. When they asked us 
to give them men to direct and super- 
vise the construction and operation of 
plants in their own country, we glad- 
ly agreed to do that, too. 


Glad to Aid 
England, Ireland 


I feel the same way towards Eng- 
land and towards Ireland—as well 
as South America and, for that mat- 
ter, every other country. We should 
not forget that Britain and other 
countries sent pioneers over here and 
that they had a big share in building 
up this country. 

The time has now come when some 
of that same pioneer spirit is return- 
ing to its original home. Turn about, 
you know, is fair play. Our own 
young country now is full of the 
pioneer spirit, but where did we get 
it? We must never forget that it is 
a heritage from other lands. That 
should curb our boastfulness and 
allay Europe’s fears. 

My father came from Ireland. His 
father lived in England. Naturally, 
it gives me real pleasure to be able 
to do anything along sound business 
lines which would help these coun- 
tries. 


Forging die blocks in the world’s 
largest blacksmith shop 
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Ireland Building 
Better Tractors 


As you know, we have arranged 
to build all our tractors in Ireland, 
even those to be sold in this coun- 
try—we are allowed to bring them 
in free. Ireland needs industry. 
It so happens that we will be able 
to make our tractors as cheaply in 
Ireland as anywhere else. Ireland, 
indeed, is better located as a base 
for supplying the world with trac- 
tors than we are here in Detroit. 
We can ship from Ireland by 
water to all parts of the world, 
whereas here we have to ship a 
thousand miles by rail. 

It may interest you to know that 
tractors have already begun to 
come from Ireland and that they 
are better than we ever made here. 
I was examining two of them out 
on my farm this morning. 

When we ship tractors from 
Ireland here, we develop trade be- 
tween the two countries, helping 
employment and helping business 
in general in both. 


Charity Money 
Should Be Red Hot! 


I don’t believe in trying to help 
people by giving them money. Every 
farthing given should be red hot— 
so that it would burn both the one 
giving it and the one receiving it. 

I am an ardent believer that the 
Lord helps those who help them- 
selves. 


Doing Worthwhile 
Work in South America 


We are hopeful that what we are 
doing down in South America, in the 
way of starting to raise rubber on a 
big scale, will benefit that part of the 
world. We are clearing and plant- 
ing a million acres along the Tapajos 
River in Brazil. We are under con- 
tract to plant so much every year. 

In doing this, we will bring to that 
remote part of South America prac- 
tical knowledge of modern civiliza- 
tion. Our force will include doctors, 
nurses, teachers, scientists. We will 
construct up-to-date buildings. We 
will teach them sanitation. We will 
teach them transportation. We will, 
in short, bring, as far as possible, the 
life and the methods of the United 
States of to-day into the midst of 
these people. And, of course, we will 


The Fordson plant is a city of stacks 


§If you are too busy, think 
more,” is the advice of Henry 
Ford. “The more alive you are 
the less sleep you need.” 


§ The world’s richest industrial- 
ist sleeps only six hours a night. 


§ Says anyone who spends time 
with children is distinctly better 
for it. 


§ What does he think about the 
future of airships, the railroads, 
the Power Trust, mergers. 


§ How can we learn best and 
what about opportunities? This 
article gives the answers. 


spend millions in wages, which will 
give them a new purchasing power. 

That is a kind of work that I call 
worth doing. 


Far East 
Idea Wrong 


The rubber people in the Far East 
don’t have the right idea. As you 
know, they want to curtail produc- 
tion and to dole out rubber at the 
highest price they can get for it. 
Their economic ideas are out of date. 
Their ambition is not to give the 
world as much rubber as possible at 
the lowest possible price and thus in- 
crease its consumption, but to go in 
for artificial restriction. Instead of 
restricting the supply of rubber they 
should be working to increase the 
uses of rubber. The rubber industry 
is still in its infancy. When we be- 
gin to pave streets with rubber, we 
shall get an idea of the future that 
awaits the rubber business. 


“I’m Not Afraid 
of Power Trust” 


I am not afraid of what the news- 
papers call the Power Trust. 

I would welcome a real Power 
Trust. And, as sure as shooting, the 
country by and by will have a real 
Power Trust. 

By that, I mean that all the power 








resources of the country should be 
linked together under one control 
and every part of the country sup- 
plied from the logical distributing 
point. Power is all-important. You 
cannot do a thing without power. 
Let me give you a homely illus- 


tration. On our own little Rouge 

River here, we have thirty or more 

dams and it is the power from 

them that is building up the coun- 
try. Village industries have sprung 
up all along the River—making 
gauges, taps, little screws, valves, 
and so on and so forth. We helped 
to create these industries at a cost 
of a million or so, and already they 
have made a couple of million. 

That is an example of what can be 

done. 

The very best power now is 
power distributed by big concerns. 
But we should and must and will 
go much further. There are now 
hundreds, not to say thousands, of 
different power plants scattered all 
over the country. 

The whole power of the nation 
should be generated under one direct- 
ing organization. It should be thor- 
oughly standardized. All the plants 
should be connected together. 

No, I am not a bit afraid that a 
Power Trust would gobble up every- 
thing and everybody. There never 
will be anything without potential 
competition. Besides, the people will 
always assert themselves whenever 
things get out of balance, and will 
effectively demand and get fair treat- 
ment. 


One Man Control 


Essential 


Like everything else, a Power 
Trust would have to have at its head 
one man—a monarch, if you will. 
You cannot have two or more heads 
running the same enterprise. Always 
there must be some one man whose 
authority is final. 

A real Power Trust should have 
at its head a man like Alex Dow, who 
has been head of the Detroit Edison 
Company for more than thirty years. 
Why, he has treated the people so 
white that they actually like to go and 
pay their bills. His principles have 
always been the same. I know, be- 
cause he was my boss for several 
years—I was his engineer while I 
was experimenting with my car. I 
experimented sometimes more than 
(Continued on page 50) 
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+ EDSON WHITE, president of 
fh e Armour and Company, believes 
that under the modern pace of busi- 
ness no industry can afford to wait 
for new ideas. It 
must progress, 
he believes, 
through scientific 
research, and it is 
in the laboratory 
that he finds the 
keenest competi- 
tion. 

“When a com- 
petitor discovers some new process 
of manufacture, preservation or dis- 
tribution that will permit it to flood 
the world with its product,” he be- 
lieves, “we can maintain our position 
only by developing processes that 
will parallel them. 

“Our permanent status in world 
commerce is going to depend on re- 
search, not only research of the type 
which is being promoted, but broader 
research in the engineering problems 
of the industry, in the further sub- 
stitution of machine power for 
human labor, in the cutting of costs 
at points along the line which our 
traditional methods of operation do 
not at present suspect. 

“Whatever scientists of other na- 
tions can accomplish, so also may 
scientists of our own, and our need 
is to bring all American industries 
to a proper recognition of this neces- 
sity.” 





T would be interesting, if the fig- 
ures could be gathered, to know 
how much Thomas S. Merrill, who 
is secretary of General Motors Corp- 
oration, has won in the way of side 
bets on No. 8 hole, on the north 
course at the Detroit Golf Club. 

The hole is an easy two-shooter. 
Somewhat under 400 yards with a 
narrow fairway. A brick fence and 
trees on the left, a fringe of trees 
and traps on the right. To tip off 
Mr. Merrill’s game it can be written 
that he shoots somewhere between 
85 and 95 but he will always bet, even 
money, he will make a four on No. 8. 

His usual procedure on the tee is 
to challenge : 

“T’ll bet anyone I make a four. I'll 
bet anyone to match it. Two bets— 
I make four; you don’t.” 

Obviously, he gets takers. Par- 
ticularly, if strangers are in the four- 
some 

The writer has played with Merrill 
perhaps twenty times. On but a 
single occasion that can be recalled 
has he missed. That time he foozled 
a four-foot putt for the par. The 
psychology, of course, is confidence 
but confidence doesn’t always click 
in with pars in a golf game. 


R. JOHN BRASHER, fore- 
most astronomical lens-maker 
of his time, started making his first 
reflecting telescope when he was a 
mechanic in the iron mills of Pitts- 


{ittle Bits 
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burgh. Night after night he and his 
wife worked together with home- 
made tools in their little shack, fash- 
ioning with infinite pains the glass 
they had scrimped and saved to buy. 
Finally the great moment arrived 
when the grinding and polishing were 
completed. The precious silver solu- 
tion was poured on—and the glass 
cracked ! 

The young millwright was heart- 
broken! “What visions I had de- 
stroyed in that moment,” he wrote. 
“I went to the mill the following 
morning. I walked around like a 
crazy man; I could not collect my 
thoughts or concentrate them on any- 
thing. In fact, I think it would have 
been a Godsend if there had been a 
breakdown in the machinery that day 
to take my mind off the broken mir- 
ror t” 

3ut on returning home in this dis- 
mal frame of mind he found his wife 
had everything in readiness for him 
to begin again. And, touched and in- 
spired by her confidence, he did begin 
the tedious work again—with the di- 
rect result that he gave the world 
the process that has since been used 
to silver all the largest telescope 
lenses. 


RANK G. ALLEN, governor of 
Massachusetts and prominent for 
many years as a Boston leather and 
wool broker, merchant and manu- 
facturer, believes 
in matrimony. 
Recently, Gov- 
ernor Allen was 
visited at the State 
House in Boston 
by a young ama- 
teur long distance 
runner from 
Hamilton, Ont. 
“Are you married?” asked the 
Governor. 
“No, fortunately, I’m not,” was 
the reply. 
The “fortunately” seeped under 
the skin of the happily married chief 
executive of the big State. He 





reached over his desk, grasped a pic- 
ture of his wife which faced him and 
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extended the photograph to the vis- 
itor. 

“My advice to you,” said Goy- 
ernor Allen, “is to find a girl like 
Mrs. Allen, then get married, and 
you will return and say you did the 
right thing.” 

It was a lecture for the flippancy 
with which the athlete greeted the 
question. 


RTHUR H. VANDENBERG. 

United States Senator from 
Michigan, publisher of the Grand 
Rapids Herald, the Lansing State 
Journal and _ the 
Battle Creek 
News Inquirer, 
is said to be the 
only man in his- 
tory who has 
taken the oath of 
a United States 
Senator three 
times within a 
space of less than a year. 

It came about in this wise: on 
March 31, 1928, Senator Vandenberg 
was appointed to succeed the late 
Woodbridge N. Ferris, taking the 
oath until the election last Fall. At 
that time he was elected to succeed 
-himself for the balance of the term, 
expiring March 3, 1925, and again 
took the oath. In the same election 
he was elected for the long term end- 
ing March. 3, 1935, going into office 
with the Hoover administration. 


AJ. GEN. JAS. H. M’BRIEN, 

managing director of one of 
the great commercial airplane organ- 
izations of Canada, came near upset- 
ting the austere dignity of the Brit- 
ish royal household when he took his 
American bride to Buckingham Pal- 
ace for her presentation to Queen 
Mary and King George. 

As they proceeded up the broad 
stairway of the old gray palace to the 
red carpet leading to the throne room, 
General MacBrien and his bride 
gazed with increasing interest at the 
beautiful gowns of the women and at 
the resplendent uniforms of the army 
and navy officers and diplomats. The 
scene was familiar. to the general, 
who then was Chief of the Staff of 
the Canadian Department of National 
Defense. 

The line was nearing the throne. 
where the women, after weeks of 
training, were making their cour- 
tesies to their majesties, when Gen- 
eral MacBrien almost caused his 
bride to giggle. And a giggle in such 
an atmosphere would have been al- 
most as devastating as a bomb. 

“Do you know, this reminds me of 
home,” whispered General MacBrien 
to his bride. 

“Reminds you of home!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. MacBrien in a whisper 
that was almost audible. 

“Yes,” the General continued. 
“The furniture needs re-upholster- 
ing.” 
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New Devices, Mass Production of 
Mixed Materials Rushed to the 
Job in Trucks, Swift Hoisting Re- 
duces Hand Labor, Lowers Cost 
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Why Speed 


\S 


in Construction 
Grows Every Day 


NTIL a few years ago the 
| Jetting of a time or money 
schedule on a big construc- 
tion project was a nine-day wonder. 
Occasionally a bridge, an industrial 
plant, a skyscraper or a dam was fin- 
ished before the date set. In most 
instances, however, this was because 
of some great emergency that made 
speed imperative at any price, and 
costs rose accordingly. When time 
was not a primary factor it was taken 
for granted that building anything 
was subject to unavoidable delay. 
Before the war the effort to save 
money at the expense of time was 
the normal and expected procedure 
in the construction industries. As 
business was conducted then, this 
was the course of good management. 
Turnover of plant investment was in 
keeping with the slow and seasonal 
movement of merchandise. The fact 
that a new building was needed in a 
hurry, therefore, was often taken to 
indicate a lack of foresight on the 
part of the corporation paying for 
it—and sometimes this cost the offi- 
cial head of the responsible execu- 
tive. 
To-day this attitude on the part of 
those who pay for construction has 
been. almost completely reversed. 


The factory is now being brought so 
close to the customer through hand- 
to-mouth buying and the increasing 
efficiency of the railroads that many 
great corporations do not order new 
plants until they have made actual 
tests of consumer reaction to a new or 


improved product. When the order 
for the building is finally placed the 
saving of time is paramount. A new 
building is regarded in very much the 
same light as a new machine—as 
something required for a specific and 
existing market, which is subject to 
constant change, and which may be 
outdated if it is delayed too long. 
lg in other words, is now essen- 
tial. 


UT of this transition in a 

point of view there is now 
developing a revolution in  con- 
struction methods comparable in 
its possibilities to the discovery of 
mass production in manufacturing. 
As a matter of fact what is hap- 
pening is the application to the 
actual building process of the straight 
line production principles which have 
made the American factory the most 
efficient in the world. So far the 
movement is only in its beginning, 
yet evidence is already accumulating 
that the effect will be as far-reaching 
in construction as it has been in 
manufacturing. 

At the outset it should be noted 
that this development is not new 
in so far as the manufacture of build- 
ing material is concerned. Produc- 
ers of all major products entering 
into construction have gone as far 
in the modernization of their plants 
as other industries. The users of 
these materials, however, have been 
unable in the past to project these 
methods into the work of putting the 
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By William A. McGarry 


materials together, for the reason 
that speed was thought of as a vehicle 
of expense. While that opinion per- 
sisted nothing was to be gained by 
trying to hasten the completion of 
the average job. Although the con- 
struction industry as a whole com- 
manded the finest engineering and 
technical skill obtainable, the use of 
this ability was definitely limited by 
the time factor. It functioned chiefly 
after a building had been started. 

War construction—rushed to com- 
pletion regardless of expense—gave 
many engineers the idea that speed 
plus co-ordination might be used 
under normal conditions to reduce 
costs, instead of increasing them. 
For a time they had difficulty in try- 
ing to sell this idea to their custom- 
ers, and it is interesting to note that 
the builders who first put it into 
effect did so in construction for their 
own account. The Chanins of New 
York offer one of the earliest and 
most outstanding examples of this. 
The story of their exploits, originally 
told in ForBEs, unquestionably helped 
to open the minds of construction 
buyers to the possibilities of speed 
even before changing business con- 
ditions made it desirable. 


ORE recently other examples 

have come to light. In a re- 
cent issue of Forses Neil M. Clark 
told how a Detroit construction com- 
pany made phenomenal records by 
the application of mass production 
methods to the building of motor car 
factories. A year ago the firm of 
Stone & Webster completed the huge 
Conowingo dam over the Susque- 
hanna for the Philadelphia Electric 
Company well ahead of the time 
schedule and approximately twelve 
million dollars under preliminary cost 
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estimates. The project had been ex- 
pected to cost sixty millions and it 
was completed for fifty-two. 

In general, the same sort of inten- 
sive planning that has been stepping 
up per capita production in the fac- 
tories is at the foundation of these 
and similar achievements. The flow 
of materials is being timed to reach 
a job as they are needed. Steel 
beams for a skyscraper are lifted 
from the trucks in the streets of New 
York and other cities and swung 
directly into place. Granite and 
limestone pillars and facing blocks 
are handled in the same way. By 
this method a two-fold saving is ac- 
complished. The most obvious is in 
labor, since the material is not han- 
dled twice, as was necessary when 
it was unloaded from the truck in a 
storage pile. On a big operation the 
saving of interest through the reduc- 
tion of time, while not so apparent, 
is almost equally important. On the 
Conowingo dam project this item ran 
up to a million dallars. Still another 
cost reduction is obtained through 
the lessening of damage to fitted ma- 
terials, unavoidable when they are 
handled frequently. 


ORE important than any of 

these advantages, however, is 
the effect they have had in opening 
the door to more highly specialized 
work on the materials at the point of 
manufacture. In steel this had 
been carried to its maximum 
many years ago, and except in 
extremely rare instances no work 
is done on fabricated parts ex- 
cept to rivet them together on 
the job. But even here engineers 
are beginning to plan for a 
further saving of time and ex- 
pense through the development 
of automatic welding. Some 
years ago the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany constructed a multiple 
storied building at one of its 
Pennsylvania plants to demon- 
strate what could be done. In 
many cities, however, building 
regulations make riveting com- 
pulsory, so that welded skyscrap- 
ers must await legislative 
changes. 

No such barrier exists to the 
manufacture of concrete under 
mass production methods, and it 
is in this material—from the 
quantity point of view the item 
most widely used in construction 
—that the evolution of the industry 
is manifesting itself most rapidly. 
Here again the idea is not new. E1.- 
gineering and technical records show 
that experts had noted the waste in 
mixing concrete on the job as far 
back as twenty-five years ago, and 
that detailed plans for its manufac- 
ture under factory conditions have 
been worked out from time to time. 
Some of these plans are now in 
profitable operation. The fact that 
they could not be made practicable a 


quarter of a century ago is an inter- 
esting commentary on the inter-rela- 
tion of industry. They had to wait 
not only for changing market condi- 
tions in general business making 
speed desirable in building, but also 
for the development of large scale 
construction organizations. They had 
to wait, also, as will be shown, for 
the modern paved road and the heavy 
duty motor truck capable of rela- 
tively high speeds. 

Five years ago or thereabouts these 
conditions had reached a point where 
the central mixing of concrete was 
taken out of the field of theoretical 
and moved into that of practical ex- 
periment. Road building contractors 
and producers of raw materials, seek- 
ing stabilization of their markets and 
reduction of costs, began to put up 
plants here and there about the coun- 
try. Nearly all of them lost money 
at the start, yet they persisted and 
the number of such plants increased 
slowly until, in 1925, a survey by the 
Portland Cement Association re- 
vealed twenty-five central concrete 
mixing plants in operation. 

In the three years since then the 
expansion has been little short of 
phenomenal—exceeding or parallel- 
ing in its rate of growth such rapidly 
advancing industries as radio and 
aeronautics. A partial survey by the 
Portland Cement Association has 
shown that during 1928 no less than 


ar al of time is helping to 
lower the cost of building 
construction. Mixing centers for 
concrete and plaster have been 
established which can rush on 
train schedule accuracy the ma- 
terials required on a building. It 
eliminates one handling. Just so 
hoisting apparatus takes beams 
and stone directly from the truck 
to the place on the building where 
it is wanted. No time lost. One 
plant is now operating two mix- 
ing units with a combined ca- 
pacity of 1,500 cubic yards a day. 
A concrete garage floor can be 
poured in eight hours instead of 
eight days. Thus is progress made. 


one hundred such central mixing 
plants were in operation, including at 
least three different basic processes 
and half a dozen or more methods 
of final mixing in process. The trend 
has been so rapid that so far no at- 
tempt has been made to check up on 
the yardage, but unquestionably it 
was large enough to be an important 
factor in the trend noted by the 
Secretary of Commerce. In the an- 
nual report for 1928 Mr. Hoover’s 
successor had this to say of the trend 
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in the great construction industry: 

“A gradual decline has taken place 
in the cost of building materials dur- 
ing recent years, and although the 
wages of building workers have 
tended upward the advance in the 
efficiency of construction work and 
the increased use of devices for 
economizing labor have doubtless 
brought about some reduction in the 
cost of buildings of any given type.” 


HE Secretary also notes “much 

more building activity during 
the colder months of the year than 
was formerly thought possible,” and 
although he does not relate this to 
the improvements in concrete work 
there is no question that the relation 
exists. One of the largest and most 
profitable of the central mixing 
plants, to which more detailed refer- 
ence will be made later, has operated 
on continuous twenty-four hour 
schedules during most of the past 
two Winters, and occasionally has 
been compelled to run seven days a 
week to meet the demands for its 
products. 

This plant—which is owned and 
operated by the Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri, is now operating two mix- 
ing units with a combined capacity 
of 1,500 cubic yards a day. It is of 
interest to construction men and buy- 
ers of buildings not only as the larg- 

est, but because in many re- 
spects it is the most advanced 
in the country in design and op- 
eration. The contention made 
by the owners that they have 
succeeded in overcoming certain 
physical difficulties in the cen- 
tralized manufacture of concrete 
is borne out by the fact that this 
concern alone of the hundred or 
more in operation is selling the 
bulk of its output for super- 
structure rather than for foun- 
dation or road building and other 
flat surfaces. 

Architects and engineers have 
been naturally conservative about 
accepting centrally mixed con- 
crete. This is because the great 
outstanding problem is to pre- 
vent segregation of the materials. 
When such plants were first es- 
tablished it was discovered that 
while a much more thorough and 
complete mix could be obtained 
under centralized control, mak- 
ing possible absolute uniformity 
of quantities, the advantages thus 

gained were lost in hauling the con- 
crete to the job where it was to be 
used. Heavy aggregates settled to 
the bottom of the truck. The water 
came to the top, carrying with it a 
great deal of the cement, which is 
the binding element. The result was 
that the concrete could not be spouted 
or dumped. It was necessary to 
shovel it out, and even by this 
process it was not thoroughly re- 
mixed, and when the water ran off, 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Woolen and Worsted Industry Would Scrap 


Present Valuations and Base Imposts on Wages 


Paid Employees. A New Approach to Protection 







Scheel 


Henry Van Riper 


What Should We Do 


N industry, which has 
A been considered a fav- 
ored child of protection, 
has made a startling discovery. 
The tariff does not work. This is the 
woolen and worsted industry, which 
faces grave damage from foreign 
imports. 

There are few American business 
men who cannot learn a lesson of 
urgent importance from our experi- 
ence. Other industries, also caught 
unprepared by swift economic 
change, may face the same situation 
unless their leaders prepare now to 
meet the storm of world competition. 

The tariff principle is not to blame. 
There must be a customs barrier at 
our ports to prevent unrestricted 
dumping of foreign goods. But 
there is a flaw in our system which 
opens a breach to alien manufactur- 
ers. This weakness which endan- 
gers the woolen mills also operates 
to harm other industries. It is a de- 
fect vital enough to encourage a 
widespread breakdown of the tariff. 

Manufacturers have been con- 
cerned about their profits, and quite 
right, too. They have asked Congress 
to protect the value of their products. 
This is the point 
of weakness. Here 
is the prime error 
of the tariff sys- 
tem. 

Wages, not 
prices, should ‘be 
protected. The 
American  stand- 
ard of living, not 
the selling price of 
the goods, should 
be the measure of 
the tariff duties. 

Wage scale 
tariff — what it 





Vice-President, Botany Worsted Mills 
as told to Harry GOLDBERG 


REVOLUTIONARY 

idea has struck the 
woolen and worsted industry. 
It has had high tariffs. It has 
paid low wages. Now it says 
to Congress: “Gentlemen we 
have made a mistake. Neither 
high duties or low wages can 
keep us afloat in the seas of 
world competition. Only a 
tariff which specifically pro- 
tects American wages can 
save us from disaster. Other 


industries will be in the same 
boat if they do not follow our 
lead.” 

Every executive should read 
this remedy which a sick in- 
dustry offers to American 

business. 





About the TARIFF? 


By Henry Van Riper Scheel 


costs to convert raw material 
into finished goods—may sound 
like a strange doctrine coming 
from the woolen and worsted 
industry. It may appear to be an 
idealistic economic theory, remote 
from practical facts of tariff making. 

But no matter how impossible and 
romantic it may seem at first, never- 
theless a tariff which protects his 
wage standards is the only protec- 
tion which the American manufac- 
turer really needs. It is a protec- 
tion—in the only practical form— 
which will be constantly effective. 

With a long experience in tariff 
making behind it, the woolen and 
worsted industry is abandoning the 
present system as inefficient. Others 
will be forced to take the same step 
unless they forestall trouble by an 
intensive analysis of what the tariff 
really means to them. 

To understand the nature of the 
simple change in the tariff necessary 
to make it scientific and efficient—to 
enable it to give the American manu- 
facturer adequate protection at the 
only point he must have it—it may 
be well to recall something of the 
history of the tariff and also its re- 


The Tariff rate 
makers in session. 
With Reed Smoot 
at the head, the 
Senate Committee 
on Finance has been 
laboring all Sum- 
mer to get a sched- 
ule ready for de- 
bate in the Fall. 


© Harris-Ewing 
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lation to the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry. 

Early in our political life a.strug- 
gle arose between the advocates of 
free trade and tariff for protection. 
The South favored free trade. It had 
no factories and sought manufac- 
tured goods at the lowest possible 
price. 

The North favored protection be- 
cause it wanted more factories and 
more jobs for the swiftly growing 
industrial population. Tariff duties 
were demanded to guard these infant 
industries. 


S one industry after another 

shifted its location or grew up 
in the free trade districts the old 
tariff differences between the political 
parties broke down. Democrats as 
well as Republicans supported tariff 
duties where the local industries de- 
manded them. 

Favorable circumstances like vir- 
gin resources and unique technical 
facilities in some branches have pro- 
vided us with a way of living which 
is the envy of the world. In the 
struggle for trade our huge domestic 
market cannot escape becoming a 
target of increasing importance for 
other manufacturing nations. 

With the Reparations questions 
settled Europe is ready to go ahead 
at full speed. Free to proceed upon 
their planned economic reconstruc- 
tion, the nations of the world, within 
the next five years, will be swept 
into the most intense international 
business competition the world has 
ever witnessed. 

American manufacturers have al- 
ready had the first impact of this 
competition from the lower wage 
countries and the widespread demand 
for higher tariffs is the result. 

But with everybody favoring pro- 
tection there has been no yard-stick 
to measure a tariff too low, too high 
or just enough. One proved prin- 
ciple of tariff making is that a too- 
low tariff is ineffective in keeping 
goods out; a too-high tariff does not 
result in improperly high prices ex- 
cept under the conditions of a mon- 
opoly. 

The general idea of those clamor- 
ing at the doors of committee rooms 
is to raise the level of the tariff de- 
fenses as high as Congress can be 
persuaded to make them. 


UCH has also been the policy of 
our industry in the past. But it 
has failed to give us flexible and effec- 
tive protection. Despite a continuity 
of tariff duties, rarely broken, the 
wool-worsted industry is increas- 
ingly exposed to world competition. 
‘Instead of being prosperous and safe 
it has been struggling for the past 
ten years to break even. As an in- 
dustry with a fairly high protection 
we should be secure. 
The tariff schedules contain two 
principal types of duties; the ad 
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SPECIFIC DUTIES AND AD VALOREM TARIFF 


Two fabrics, A and B, having the same foreign values offered for import, 
are contrasted under two systems of duties: 


With Ad Valorem 
c—U.S. AS Specific Duty Foreign Value 

As B A B A B 
Raw Material—Pure Wool... $1.65 Toate $1.20 rie $1.20 sieeis 
Wool Shoddy Mixture....... a's $1.40 cis $0.95 ae $0.95 
Conversion Cost (...ccccccses 1.50 2.25 50 75 50 75 
Poreigt Value oo. occ. ices $1.70 $1.70 $1.70 $1.70 
Duty at 60% Ad Valorem... bidees eee 1.02 1.02 

Duty at 662/3% of U. S.- 

Conversion Cost-Specific... 1.00 1.50 Sista geed 
Duty-Compensatory on Wool 45 5 45 45 
Importer’s Expenses ......... 25 25 25 25 
Bemprter 6. GG oak nds sca - $3.40 $3.90 $3.42 $3.42 
U. S. Profit at 10% of Net 

SD eee eee Pe Al . 
Selling Price U. S. A....... $3.50 $4.06 $3.50 $4.06 $3.50 $4.06 
Importer’s Competing Ability. ; oe 10 16 08 64 

This tabulation shows how conversion cost tariffs would work as compared 
with ad valorem. Under ad valorem A and B fabrics pay the same duty, $1.02. 
Under conversion cost tariff A pays $1 but B pays $1.50. 

The importer’s competing ability represents his margin for profit. The big 
advantage given to B fabric of $0.64 on the ad valorem scale is reduced to $0.16 
through the use of specifics. A fabric is favored by specifics with an increase 
from 8c. to 10c. 

These figures compare with the domestic manufacturer’s spread of 35c. on A 
and 41c. for B. 


ee 


I oreign-————__, 

















valorem rates based upon the value 
of the product and specific rates 
which are fixed charges upon certain 
imports. 

When ad valorem rates are leveled 
the product value for duty includes 
two items of cost, the cost of raw 
material plus the cost of converting 
raw material into finished product. 

It is a matter of indifference to 
the Customs House what percentage 
is labor and what share of the value 
is raw material. The duty remains 
the same. 

American textiles average 70 per 
cent. labor and 30 per cent. material 
costs, while the reverse is true abroad 
as shown by these figures: 


American Foreign 





Raw Material...... 30% 70% 
NO ou ks nates hae 70% 30% 
100% 100% 


Now let us suppose the price of 
raw material drops 20 per cent., or 
one-fifth. The value changes as fol- 
lows: 


American Foreign 





Raw Material...... 24% 56% 
CR ee oad nes 70% 30% 
94% 86% 


The American value drops one- 
fifth of 30 per cent., or 6 per cent., 
while the foreign competitor is saved 
one-fifth of 70 per cent., or 14 per 
cent. American labor and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer have now lost the 
protection given them by the tariff. 
A fluctuation downward in the price 
of raw material has taken from us 
the difference between 14 per cent. 
and 6 per cent., or 8 per cent. of the 
protection which was granted by the 
law. 





And the lower his wage scale or 
conversion costs, the greater the rela- 
tive saving to the foreign manufac- 
turer if the cost of raw material 
drops. Thus the lowest wage coun- 
try is benefited the most by such a 
change in a prime commodity mar- 
ket. That the variations are consid- 
erable is apparent when we consider 
that during 1928 the price of wool 
was 50 per cent. higher than it was in 
1921, when the present law was 
drawn. During the entire seven 
years of the present law the protec- 
tion was greater in cents per pound 
or per yard than was perhaps in- 
tended by Congress. 


HE price of wool has been down- 

ward since 1928 and has fallen 
so low that within a recent six weeks 
wool has dropped 10 per cent. Pres- 
ent prices are 25 per cent. lower than 
the average of 1928. And within 
that six weeks there has been taken 
from the American manufacturer 
much of the additional protection 
provided for him on certain fabrics 
in the suggested bill passed by the 
House. Also, of course, the protec- 
tion on the fabrics whose rates were 
not increased is lower, too. 

Thus, while the tariff bill is in 
formation the effect of world eco- 
nomic currents has begun to nullify 
the projected act of Congress. 

If the present tariff figured on the 
value of the goods does not work, 
how can a wage scale tariff, based 
on only one item of value, succeed 
in fortifying American industry? 

Value has but two elements—raw 
material costs ‘and the cost of con- 
verting the raw material into the fin- 
ished product. Conversion costs are 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The FARMER Now 


OTHING could throw a sun- 
N nier cast over our national 

economic picture than for 
the Federal Farm Board to succeed 
in its huge task of setting the farmer 
up in business on the American 
scale. 

Agriculture is falling measurably 
short of contributing to the country’s 
prosperity as it might. Its produc- 
tion of wealth and its consequent 
buying power, though reaching the 
enormous total of $12,000,000,000 a 
year, are at least two billion dollars 
under its reasonable potential. To 
repair this deficiency is the objective 
of the Farm Board. And the organ- 
ization of agriculture in a big way 
will do it, by enabling the farmer to 
check marketing wastes, get some 
control of production and obtain bet- 
ter tariff and other advantages by 
working more closely with other 
groups. 

The odds are in favor of the 
Board bringing about the needed or- 
ganization. I have just made for 
FORBES a wide survey of the pros- 
pects and they are decidedly bright. 
The personnel of the Board and the 
way “it hit the ground a runnin’,” to 
quote a grizzled Iowa corn grower, 
have won the farmer’s respect. He 
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liked its chairman, Alexander H. 
Legge, before, because of his liberal 
views on the farm problem. Now 
there is added to that liking an ad- 
miration for Mr. Legge’s energy and 
good sense. As a Nebraska farmer 
put it, “He isn’t promising us the 
world with a string to swing it by, 
so like as not we'll get something 
really helpful.” 

The other Board members—most 
of them, anyhow—came to their jobs 
from co-operative battlegrounds fa- 
miliar to the farmer everywhere, and 
so naturally have his regard. Charles 
C. Teague hails from California 
where co-operation has done things 
that got. it into the biggest papers. 
William F. — fought a lovely 
co-operative scrap for milk markets 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
won it by having the sagacity to go 
before the city club women with the 
dramatic recital. C. B. Denman 


headed up the biggest co-operative in 
the country, the National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association, in Chicago, 
which had a sales total last year of 


$135,000,000. Carl Williams learned 


Chance 


co-operation in cotton, James C. 
Stone in tobacco, and Sam R. Mc- 
Kelvie in wheat. Charles S. Wilson, 
familiar to Eastern farmers, isn’t so 
well known in the Middle West 
where the Board has its heaviest 
work, but the farmers there think he 
must have his points to be in with 
those others and President Hoover’s 
choice. 

It’s an impressive group, and be- 
sides being liked by the farmer it 
goes to him with his first love in the 
way of farm relief. He has always 
believed in co-operation. He still be- 
lieves in it, even though 75 years of 
joining up have not cured his 
troubles, and some unsightly wreck- 
age litters the organization trail. 
Those fizzles the farmer knows now, 
were inspired by evangelists rather 
than economists. It will be different 
with this Farm Board plan which 
has the Government behind it and 
President Hoover’s approval. So at 
least the farmer hopes. 

Co-operatives have been successful 
enough to keep alive the farmer’s 
faith in them. He has about 12,000 
now, with a membership of around 
2,000,000—or nearly a third of the 
total number of farmers. They an- 
nually sell a sixth of the entire value 
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of farm production. Some of these 
set-ups are of a size to command big 
business respect, as for instance the 
National Live Stock Producers’ As- 
sociation mentioned above. Scores 
of them have sales volumes in the 
millions or at least hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. And the majority 
have paid dividends to their mem- 
bers. 

The weakness of these co-opera- 
tives is their scattered and unrelated 
condition. It hasn’t permitted them 
to get within dimmest sight of the 
goal visioned by Mr. Legge, which 
is to control the basic economic con- 
ditions that determine price. Grain 
is a sad evidence of the fact. 


There we have thousands of farm- 
ers’ elevators and several wheat 
pools, all competing as _ earnestly 
as private buyers. Combined they 
would have the big advantage of 
handling 40 to 50 per cent. of the 
country’s grain. Possessing this 
unity they might have promptly 
squelched the howl raised early this 
Summer about Kansas farmers still 
having 40,000,000 bushels of old 
wheat. But they could do nothing 
and the price of wheat went to smash 
—in spite of the fact that there prob- 
ably wasn’t over 5,000,000 bushels of 
merchantable old wheat on Kansas 
farms, and that another bumper 
world crop following the two we 
have had in succession, touched upon 
the incredible. 


“That report,” I was told by an 
experienced grain dealer who has 
written books on marketing, “broke 
wheat prices at least 20 cents.” 


UT now the thousands of far- 

flung co-operatives are to be 
brought together, if they can agree on 
it, in a super-co-operative for each 
major commodity, which will give the 
farmer modern business control over 
his affairs. The first step in this 
direction was taken with a briskness 
and promise that gladdened the 
heart. It occurred in July when the 
Farm Board assembled in Chicago 
the clashing leadership of our chief 
grain co-operatives, and sent them 
out of a closed meeting in a smiling 
enthusiastic brotherhood, to herd 
their remote associations into a $20,- 
000,000 marketing machine. That 
stroke of the Farm Board made a 
happy impression. The farmer 
credits to it a good deal of the rise in 
grain. So also do many of the 
market men, 


The recovery of grain prices and 
the satisfactory returns from most 
other farm products are friendly fac- 
tors to the Farm Board’s plans. Ex- 
cept in drouth-smitten tracts of the 
semi-arid country, the farmer is find- 
ing 1929 a fairly prosperous season. 
Live stock products hold to high 
levels, and apparently are slated to 
continue this pleasant performance 
for another year at least—sheep be- 





ing the main uncertainty. Since 
three-fourths of all our crops go to 
market through live stock, the pres- 
ent and probable near-future returns 
from it enter pleasantly into the 
farmer’s thoughts. With cotton do- 
ing reasonably well, the total pros- 
pects are for about as much money 
in farm pockets this year as there 
was in 1928. The gross income may 
be rather less—it’s hard to say yet— 
but each season more of the deflation 
heritage of debts is paid off and 
further economies in production are 
introduced. It will be easier to sell 
organization to the farmer with his 
situation thus showing some rosy 
streaks. 


T the best, however, organizing 

the farmer effectively must be a 
moderately slow task. The Board 
will need all the support and encour- 
agement it can get. To a large ex- 
tent its success or failure is in the 
city business man’s hands. His in- 
fluence reaches into the banks which 
the co-operatives must patronize be- 
fore they can get money from the 
Farm Board. Furthermore, what the 
business man in New York or Chi- 
cago or Philadelphia thinks travels 
out in one way and another to a mul- 
titude of small town business men 
who are influenced by that thinking 
and in turn influence their farmer 
friends—precisely the farmers who 
will speed or check organization, for 
it is the leaders who have most con- 
tact with the towns. The copies of 
ForseEs which go to wide-awake bus- 
iness men in small places, mirroring 
the thought of big industrial and 
financial centers, exert a large effect 
on farm business thinking in the 
attenuated manner just described. 

Our cities cannot afford to have 
agriculture continue in its present 
state. It is a blind giant, fumbling, 
guessing, blundering its way about in 
a highly complicated world—unable 
to use its strength with full profit 
either to itself or the country. This 
greatest industry that we have must 
be given business sight and fore- 
sight, by grouping its 6,500,000 
operators into effective units which 
will work with other business organ- 
izations for the advantage of all. 
Such a development is clearly part of 
President Hoover’s plan. 

I talked with the President often 
about the farm problem while he 
was yet Secretary of Commerce. No 
man I have ever met has so incisive 
an understanding of co-operation, its 
virtues, its weaknesses, its limita- 
tions. Knowing the movement as he 
does, he could never expect organi- 
zation of the farmer alone to put him 
up front in the parade of prosperity. 
He would see it very largely as a 
way to hitch the farmer up in yet 
more effective relationships with 
other national groups. This in fact 
he promised in St. Louis last No- 
vember, when he said: “I wish... 
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to secure the co-ordinated action of 
all of those interested in the distr. 
bution of farm products.” 

For who isn’t interested? A Fifth 
Avenue jeweler, perhaps? Well, it’s 
true that he doesn’t sell to the 
farmer, but he does sell to business 
men who sell to other business men 
in a chain that reaches back at last to 
the farm. Our entire economic 
structure consists of one piece, and 
every part of it goes a little slower 
than it might if the farmer was or- 
ganized to keep his buying power up 
fully with that of other industries, 
and thus was annually injecting the 
impetus of a couple of billion dollars 
more buying power into our business 
affairs. 

True enough we seem to have got 
along quite well these recent years 
without additional farm trade. But, 
as all persons who have incurred any 
amount of experience know, appear- 
ances deceive. We have had to sell 
abroad a factory surplus which the 
farmer would have bought had he 
been better heeled, and in payment 
we have taken some dubious paper 
and the resentment of other coun- 
tries whose customers we lured away 
with grants of credit. It looks to me 
like poor economics to neglect to fix 
a section of home buying power that 
has lagged behind our swift pros- 
perity, and then inflict unemploy- 
ment on another land, England say, 
by staking her customers to buy our 
manufactured surplus which could 
have been sold at home. This isn’t 
an argument against foreign trade, 
which is a necessity to the world’s 
modern development—only against 
using it as a substitute for curing a 
lop-sided condition at home. 


HE necessity of big scale organi- 

zation for the farmer stares at us 
from the most salient fact of our in- 
dustrial progress. This is the steady 
growth of city business into larger 
and larger units. The chain stores 
are forcing food manufacturers, 
among others, to merge for economy 
and buying advantage. It’s the con- 
sumer’s day. The individual farmer 
simply cannot hold his own against 
such organizations in his markets. 
He must possess himself of the same 
means of reducing expenses and hav- 
ing bargaining strength. 

There is abundant opportunity to 
save in farm marketing, if the 
farmer is organizing adequately for 
the task. Temporary gluts, circuit- 
ous routings to final buyers which 
increase handling charges and spoil- 
age, dumping great quantities of un- 
graded products, the inability of the 
individual to exact the premium on 
quality from buyers—these things 
cost the farmer hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year, and profit the con- 
sumer nothing. Organization is their 
only cure, 

But organization should go beyond 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“Lots of people talk about mergers 
I en- 


AYS a friend: 
S as if they were something new. They are not. 
gineered a merger when I was a schoolboy. I had a paper 
route. It wasn’t big enough to net me as much money as 

I wanted to earn. So, I bought an ad- 


Hct joining route from another boy at ten 
— cents a customer. He had eighty cus- 


tomers. Finding that I could cover 
this territory very easily, I bought out another boy who 
had seventy customers. My net profit per customer was 
three cents a week. This investment of fifteen dollars 
proved quite profitable. I had to cover four miles a day 
but was able to swing it all right. Of course,’ he added 
with a smile, “that merger was not played up in the news- 
papers so the American people didn’t learn about it.” 


While it is true that mergers are by no means new, 
but are almost as old as recorded history, there never was 
a time when so many of tremendous magnitude were 
effected as are occurring now in our country. The move- 
ment, instead of abating, is gaining force every week. 
The indications are, too, that even more gigantic consolida- 
tions are contemplated. 

Those having huge-scale consolidation combinations in 
view would do well to act promptly because it is entirely 
possible, not to say probable, that public sentiment by and 
by will rise up and call a halt. Indeed, indications are that 
various States as well as the Federal Government will 
seek to pass laws aimed at consolidations before another 
year has passed. Thus far no nationwide hostility to 
mergers has been voiced, but among the rank and file of 
wage earners the feeling is spreading that the gobbling 
up of properties too often leads to wholesale dismissals 
of old employees by new managements. Consumers have 
not yet been convinced from actual experience that 
mergers mean that economies are effected and handed on 
to the public. 

Unless merger-makers say it with lower prices, a rod 
will almost certainly be pickled for their backs. 


* *« * 


ABOR DAY ends the vacation season. Let us now 
buckle down to business. The absence of many 
“prospects” has tended to restrict results in many cases. 
This condition will no longer obtain. Instead, the Fall 
is the season par excellence for mak- 


LET’S ; ; 
BUCKLE ing new plans, for launching re- 
DOWN TO doubled efforts, for starting fresh en- 
BUSINESS 


terprises. This creates opportunities 
for the alert. Although America’s business year is popu- 
larly regarded as starting on January 1, it would be more 
correct to say that it starts immediately after Labor Day. 
So, pull in your belt and go to it with renewed enthusiasm, 
determination, initiative, energy! 


“With All Thy Getting, 





Get Understanding’”’ 


Clomment 


Editors 


VISIT to a boys’ camp caused me to think. I 
found the lad I was particularly interested in great- 

ly changed. At home, his elder brothers were inclined to 
lord it over him, and the smaller members of the family, 
of attractive looks, were made much 


THEM of, especially by social friends. This 
ADEQUATE left him the odd man out, as it were. 
SCOPE 


One consequence was that he de- 
veloped an inferiority complex. He became timid, afraid 
to stand up and fight for himself. 

Camp life, away from all his family, soon wrought a 

wonderful change in him. Here there were plenty of 
boys of his own age to mingle with. This sense of equal- 
ity developed courage, self-reliance, initiative, even quali- 
ties of leadership. Swimming, riding, hiking and sleep- 
ing in the woods at night, boating, sports of all kinds were 
tackled by him with enthusiasm. He became afraid of 
nothing. In short, it made a self-reliant little man of him. 
And he told me that he had never had a happier time in 
his life. 
* My analysis was and is that the new life and en- 
vironment afforded him adequate scope for self-expres- 
sion, for self-reliance, for the unhampered growth of his 
personality, his spirit. 

I came away wondering whether too many employers 
do not impose an unnecessary and stultifying measure of 
repression upon their employees. I am inclined to con- 
clude that many of them do. Everything living must be 
given proper room to grow or it does not grow as it 
should or could. Think it over. 

a a 


On the sea of life tides overtake every one of us. So 
don’t be discouraged. 
* *« * 


| pres HEINSETH, foreman in the Ashland. Ohio, 
plant of the American Rolling Mill Company, 
recently astounded the executives of his company by 
announcing that the crew in one of the “wet cold” mills 

intended to wear white pants and 
bre y a white shirts on the job. On the fol- 
be Pant take lowing Monday morning fifteen men 

in the crew came out in this attire, 
and on Tuesday morning the entire crew in the finishing 
department on the day shift appeared in white ducks. 
This movement originated with the men themselves. 
It will no doubt be very difficult for them to keep their 
clothing clean. This trend to good appearance is under 
way not only in modern steel mills, but elsewhere. Clean- 
liness is becoming a work ideal for employees as well 
as for industry. It has not only a moral benefit, but it 
will undoubtedly improve the safety factor and the quality 
of workmanship. The men in the “wet cold” mill at 
Ashland have set an example to a great industry, 
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dence is at hand to show its results as a business 
stabilizer and industrial stimulator. It has helped to take 
up the slack of seasonal or other depressions, it is a 
means of creating employment, it 
makes use of natural resources and it 
tests our commercial skill. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, points out that to a large group of far-sighted 
manufacturers, export selling means precisely the differ- 
ence between profit and loss on their activities as a whole. 

“Possibly the most striking fact in our present foreign 
trade position is the really amazing gain in the sale of 
our fabricated products abroad,” he writes. “The marvel 
is that we can pay the American workman two or three 
times as much as our competitors and yet undersell our 
rivals in the markets of the world. Our inventive ability, 
our capacity for developing the technique of mass-pro- 
duction made possible by our vast domestic demand, our 
present strong tendency toward economical standardiza- 
tion, our exceptional aptitude for associational action— 
all these are forces operating in the direction of American 
foreign trade.” 

Striking examples of two of our largest industries, auto- 
mobiles and telephones, demonstrate the contrast between 
the American and foreign markets and reveal strikingly 
just what opportunities lie ahead. This is best shown in 
two charts. 

Last January the peoples of the world were using 
32,028,584 automobiles, trucks and busses. Over 89 per 
cent. of these were American made. Over 80 per cent. 
of the world’s total—a proportion that includes 82.7 per 
cent. of the world’s passenger cars and 66.4 per cent. of 
its trucks and busses—were circulating in the United 
States and Canada. Automobiles rank high in manufac- 
tured exports from the United States. The erection of 
foreign assembly plants’ahroad is the result of the insa- 
tiable demand of our motor products. 


Next, the telephones! The world is brought close 
together by the wire that talks. Out of 30,990,304 tele- 
phones in the entire world, the United States possesses 
about 60 per cent. Eiirope has about 28 per cent., and the 


THE WORLD 
TAKES MORE 
TO AUTOS 

AND PHONES 


America and the World in 
Automobiles and ‘Telephones 
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remaining 12 per cent. of the total is widely distributed. 

The significant fact is this: Both automobile and tele- 
phone ownership is sharply upgrade in the foreign field. 
The gain of automobiles in circulation in 1927 was 7.4 
per cent.; in 1928, 7.9 per cent. Telephones increased 
at the rate of over 5 per cent. in 1927. It is inevitable 
that the exports of these two great industries which speed 
the world’s communication will increase rapidly. 


* * * 


~~ college graduate, who won a summa 
cumme laude in a big Eastern university, asks us to 
comment upon the callousness of the business world in 
failing to treat the enthusiastic young collegian consid- 
WE DO NEED erately when he starts to work. He 
ENTHUSIASTIC points out that the college man is 
i neue overflowing with gifts of youth, 
energy, imagination, enthusiasm—the 
stuff that cannot be traded over the counters. He applies 
for the job. In the course of the first few months his 
enthusiasm still prevails. Then he thinks he deserves a 
raise and does not get it. From that time on the job 
becomes monotonous, and he seeks aid and comfort 
from the business man who is employing him. He adds 
that many careers have probably been ruined by the 
dullness and discouraging aspects of the first job. He 
urges that business men capture the enthusiasm of the 
college man and his loyalty will not be far behind. 
There is no doubt that a great proportion of the half- 
million college youths, approximately one hundred thou- 
sand of whom cast their fate with business each year, 
nay feel that way. To the great numbers of college men 
who are struggling for a foothold, we can only say that 
they are experiencing what countless others have encoun- 
tered before. Their youthful spirit and vitality will stand 
them in good stead. They will survive both for their own 
advancement, and for the good of business. We are in a 
new tempo, largely because of the finer ethics and deeper 
insight into the purpose of our striving that these young 
men bring into a harsh world of realities. Help given to 
such aspirants in their first contact with the busy world 
will often repay in loyalty and results the business leader 
who has the sympathy and foresight to extend it. 
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ANY organizations pride themselves on their “sys- 
tem.” They have a prescribed way of doing every- 

thing, and everything is done exactly that way day after 
day, month after month, year after year. Anyone ven- 
turing not to comply is considered a 


= pion THE rebel, even a criminal. Lord North- 
SAME AS cliffe, perhaps the most successful 
EFFICIENCY 


publisher the world has ever known, 
once told me that in America system had run to seed. 
Herbert N. Casson, the brilliant American-trained British 
business writer, pointedly says: 

“Many concerns, especially the large ones, have the 
delusion that system is efficiency. Certainly it is not. 
System means regularity. Often, it means getting in a 
rut. It may mean doing the wrong thing persistently. A 
company can go down into bankruptcy systematically. 
System and efficiency are like instinct and reason. Instinct 
means doing a thing always the same way, by means of a 
racial memory, while reason means thinking about what 
to do. 

“At least once a year, every large enterprise should 
study its system and improve it. Otherwise it tends to 
become less and less efficient. The Civil Service is all 
system and no efficiency. System is necessary in order 
to lighten the burden of the men at the top, and to have 
work done without supervision. But every system needs 
to be kept up-to-date. Once a concern becomes efficient, 
its system will not do it any harm, because it will be 
changed to meet new conditions. 

“System, you see, does not consider results. It has no 
regard for net profits. It has to do only with methods of 
work. Efficiency, on the other hand, means getting always 
a higher percentage of results. It measures every job by 
net profits. Every executive should always bear this fact 


in mind—that system is not efficiency. 
* * x 


Wit can cut. 
* * * 
A. S. FRANKLIN, chairman of the International 
e Mercantile Marine, happened to notice a recurring 
' item on the manifests of the ships of the Panama Pacific 
Line, which operates a fortnightly passenger and freight 


service between New York and San 
SHIPS EXCHANGE 


POULTRY Francisco. The item “Poultry” 
BETWEEN was entered regularly both on the 
TWO COASTS 


West and Eastbound trips of these 
vessels. He drew this to the attention of Harold Haskier, 
traffic manager of the line. Mr. Haskier explained that 
large quantities of Long Island ducks were being sent 
from New York to the Pacific. Then, in return, barrels 
of turkeys were being brought from the Pacific Coast to 
the Eastern States. 


The economic and climatic conditions of Long Island 
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made it profitable to raise ducklings there; food for them 
could be brought in from the sea, and the flat land made 
it a simple task to raise them. Far more favorable than 
in the East was the environment for raising turkeys in 
California. Apparently they were not bothered by the 
infectious diseases that makes this a very risky business, 
By means of ocean freight the two widely separated 
regions exchange their poultry. It is an interesting ex- 
ample of the flow of commerce made possible by modern 
refrigeration, fast ships and low freight rates. 


* ok Ox 
The greatest picture-gallery in the world is your mind. 
* * * 


Shall we live again? Do we not re-live many times the 
high moments in our life? 


*.6 
Solitude is good; solicitude better. 
x * x 


URIED beneath the sensational item of financial 
magnitude involved in recent food mergers is a 
fact that should supply food for thought as to the eco- 
nomic basis for some consolidations. The cost of distribu- 
Sune temenes tion is staggering. As the result of 
DEVELOPING the Fleischmann, Royal Baking, Chase 
Ga aaa eee ss & Sanborn, and Postum, Hellman 
Mayonnaise mergers, this cost will be 
materially reduced. The Fleischmann Company’s delivery 
system covers 13,000 towns by direct delivery, 35,000 
towns by one-day package delivery, serving 30,000 bakers 
and 275,000 to 300,000 grocers. 

Why cannot the truckman distribute baking powder, 
coffee and other package goods at the same time he is 
delivering yeast? was the question that practical men 
asked. Now, with the merger in effect, this will happen. 
What will be the result? The truckman will distribute 
fresh food at the saving of at least one day’s time to the 
retailer. If the salesman were first to be sent to get the 
order, it would take him at least a day, possibly two, to 
have the delivery made. It will result in economies of 
operation by reducing the number of trucks of competing 
lines, it will cut down the investment in store goods, 
reduce the overhead and save human energy. The con- 
sumer will benefit, because it will be possible to service 
the stores at least twice a week with fresh food. 

Under this plan of operation the truckman will be a 
salesman with all the attributes of one who must know 
what his customer needs. It is a step toward straight- 
line distribution and elimination of waste. 


* * x 
Often we can profit from losses. 
* * * 


Our personality, not what we possess, is our real self. 





FO 
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A “CLEMCO” Berkshire Suite in the office of Mr. Charles S. Bair, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Installation made by Flint & Horner Company, Inc., New York City. 


POISE 


OVour office is your background. It is imperative that it be well 


balanced, harmonious and impressive — generating Poise. 


A«CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite provides the background which 
creates poise that results in clear thinking, constructive planning and 
rapid transaction of business. It leaves an indelible impression of sound 
judgment and success. 


We will mail you ‘‘Pointers In Planning An Office’’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 











66 O give more 
complete as- 
Surance as 

to the payment of 
pensions already 
granted or to be 
granted in the fu- 
ae - 

“In these words, in his official an- 
nouncement to employees, Alexander 
Legge, president of the International 
Harvester Company, described a re- 
cent significant act of that corpora- 
tion. On March 25, by vote of the 
board of directors, a sum slightly 
over $18,695,000 in cash and securi- 
ties was placed in an irrevocable 
trust, free forever from any prior 
claim of the company’s stockholders 
or creditors. Under the terms of this 
trust all persons now pensioned, all 
persons eligible for pensions, and em- 
ployees who may become eligible in 
the future, are protected and given 
definite, enforceable legal rights. 

From one point of view, this was 
an outstanding achievement in the di- 
rection of the humanities in business. 
But it was much more than that. As 
one of a long series of efforts to 
make industrial old-age pensions 
really mean something, it challenges 
the attention of executives to a prob- 
lem oi grave and increasing signifi- 
cance. 


LD-AGE pensions are by no 
means new in industry. For- 
mally or informally they have been 
found necessary in most large enter- 
prises which have endured, and few 
indeed are the reputable business con- 
cerns that would deliberately set aged 
employees of long service adrift with 
no means of support. The purpose 
of pensions, however, is not entirely 
to care for dependent veterans, but 





ne Pp ension 





By Neil M. Clark 





also to stabilize 
the working 
forces. 

But even if the 
need and respon- 
sibility are generally acknowledged 
the question of method remains; and 
here lies the present special signifi- 
cance of the problem for. business. 
Private pension plans, even when 
painstakingly established and _ con- 
ducted, have not always protected 
workers. Mergers, liquidations, un- 
certain earnings, have sometimes im- 
perilled or swept away the pension 
provision on which long-service em- 
ployees relied; occasionally the re- 
sults have been deplorable, even tragic 
One consequence has been more ac- 
tive agitation for State pensions. Al- 
ready nine states have placed pen- 
sion laws on the statute books. Simi- 
lar legislation has been proposed in 
many other States. 

Therefore, the present question is: 
Should the responsibility of paying 
pensions rest directly on industry, 
each concern taking care of its own, 
or indirectly through State pension 
systems and __ politically-controlled 
funds. 

A growing number of companies 
are adopting the principle of pension- 
ing their own veterans, on the theory 
that the responsibility is immediate, 
the cost of private pensions is less, 
and the benefits are greater. This 
article aims to throw light on the 
whole question, by recounting in de- 
tail the experience of the Internation- 
al Harvester Company, which has 
operated a pension plan successfully 
for more than twenty years. The 
Company was a pioneer in the indus- 






Fund 
Workers Can 
Rely On 


Over Twenty Years the Plan 
of the International Harves- 
ter Company Has Worked 
Out—No Contributions 
Sought from Employees 


trial pension movement in this coun- 
try, and has paid nearly $5,300,000 in 
pensions to more than 2,000 em- 
ployees. 

Mr. George A. Ranney, vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the company, 
gave the policy keynote. 

“When the pension plan was 
adopted,” he said, “there was little, if 
any, thought about the alternative of 
taking care of our own veterans or 
leaving that responsibility to public 
authority. Two decades ago the State 
pension theory was in the academic 
phase in the United States. 

“In our case the motivation toward 
pensions was in part altruistic, in 
part economic. It included recogni- 
tion of the employer’s duty toward 
his old employees and recognition 
too, of the advantages to be gained 
by the employer from this and other 
measures to insure the well-being of 
the employee. 


66 E had then and have now 
the conviction that in all 
industrial relations activities, if they 
are to be effective there must be 
reciprocity of benefits. The pension 
plan, of course, is only one of many 
methods progressively introduced 
through the years to assure satis- 
factory relations with employees. 
We still feel as we felt then, that if 
any such plan fails to benefit the 
company in sufficiently tangible 
ways, it will not only lack business 
justification, but probably will be- 
come obnoxious to employees as a 
form of mere paternalism. 
“The Harvester pension plan has 
now been in operation for twenty 
years, and we are more than ever 
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Wuite every hour is telephone hour, there 
are certain periods of the day better than 
others to place your inter-city calls. Be- 
tween the hours of 9.30 a.m. and 11.30 
a.m., for instance, executives are busy 
answering correspondence, seeing visitors 
and attending to other details. Your calls 
—those that do not have to go through 
immediately—are more likely to receive 
undivided attention if made in the less 
crowded periods of the business day. 

In fact, many business men prefer 
being called by telephone before 9.30 
in the morning, others just before 2 







o'clock, and still others after 4 in the after- 
noon. Telephone calls to other cities are 
easy and convenient, and the time and 
money they save are surprising. A New 
York executive had a business matter to be 
settled in Indianapolis. He was too busy to 
go. He placed a telephone call and made the 
round-trip without leaving his office. 

The Bismarck branch of a packing con- 
cern estimates that it saves $2450a month in 
costs and time out of the office by the use of 
inter-city calls. Calling by number takes 
less time. Bell Telephone Service is 
Convenient... Economical . . . Universal. 
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satisfied with it. In trusteeing the 
pension fund irrevocably, as we have 
lately done, we took what we believe 
to be our longest and most important 
step of advance since the plan was 
inaugurated.” 

Consider the Harvester pension 
plan’s essential features. It went into 
effect September 1, 1908. Details 
have been changed from time to time, 
but the plan described here is the 
one now in force. 

The first point is that it is non- 
contributory. In other words, em- 
ployees are not asked to pay any part 
of the cost; it is paid wholly by the 
company. 

“The Harvester pension system,” 
said Mr. Ranney, “is quite separate 
from any thrift plan. 
Our various successive 
plans for aiding and en- 
couraging employees in 
systematic saving and 
sound investment run 
back almost as far as 
our pension plan—and 
they, too, have pro- 
duced results which we 
find very gratifying.” 

Harvester employees 
eligible for pensions 
are men who have at- 
tained the age of 65 
and have been in the 
company’s services for 
20 years or longer—or 
men of age 60, who 
have been at least 30 years in the 
service; and women of age 50, who 
have been 20 years in the service. 

The amount of pension paid to 
any individual depends partly on 
length of service, partly on average 
earnings over a period of years: the 
ten consecutive years, namely, during 
which he received the highest salary 
or wages. The formula is 1 1-4 per 
cent of average highest ten years? 
pay times years of service. If an 
employee’s yearly pay for his ten 
best years averages $2,000, and his 
service has been continuous for 30 
years, then 
$2,000 x 14% = $25 

5 x 30 yrs. = $750 (yearly pension) 
750 = 12 = $62.50 (monthly pension) 

The largest pension paid is one- 
half of the average yearly compen- 
sation received during the ten best 
years. No pensioner can receive 
more than $2,500 a year; none is 
paid less than $360. 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany, like every other big concern, 
has occasionally acquired smaller 
companies, plant and all, as going 
concerns; and in all such cases em- 
ployees taken over with the acquired 
concern have been credited for pen- 
sion purposes with prior service 
therein the same as if it had been 
rendered to the Harvester Company. 

In one case of the kind a shop 
worker of the acquired company 
reached the age and service qualifi- 
cation limits and was pensioned one 


George 






worked 30 years. 
John, left, worked 45 


week after the change of ownership. 
The Harvester Company’s method 
of financing the pension plan is ex- 
tremely important, because it so 
often happens that such plans are in- 
augurated without any understand- 
ing of what the future payments 
may be as the employee grows older 
and especially in case the business 
expands. In the early years of 
operation, pensioners are likely to be 
few in number, and the payments 
are small and can be met out of 
current earnings. Later, by a 
process which actuaries can predict 
with mathematical accuracy, the pay- 
ments become heavier, and are usu- 
ally much too burdensome to be dealt 
with as current operating expense. 


for them! 


Conibear, right, 


His son 


Many concerns, 


therefore, are 
making pension provisions by buy- 
ing annuities from insurance com- 


panies. In the Harvester Company, 
however, a different plan has been 
followed. 

“Any adequate pension plan,” 
Mr. Legge pointed out in his report 
for 1928, “involves heavy future 
obligations which can be safely pro- 
vided for and financed only by set- 
ting aside during the employee’s pro- 
ductive years the fund required to 
pay his pension after retirement. 
The company has followed this 
method during the twenty years’ 
operation of the Pension Plan, 
through annual appropriations from 
earnings.” 

Each year the board of directors 
has appropriated capital sums, with 
the purpose of building up a fund 
sufficient to provide adequately for 
future pension payments. Until 
recently, this pension fund was car- 
ried on the books like any other 
business reserve. Mr. Legge, in the 
words quoted at the beginning of 
this article, indicated the reasons for 
changing this system. His message 
to the stockholders went further 
into this subject: 

“A pension plan,” he said, “falis 
short of its purpose if employees 
cannot implicitly rely upon it, and 
the legal protection of pension funds 
for the purposes for which they are 
set aside is, therefore, highly im- 
portant.” 


No old age dependency 
Father and 
son who have pensions 
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Pensions have been made, there- 
fore, not merely a moral obligation, 
but a legal one as well. The entire 
fund was transferred to three trus- 
tees under the irrevocable trust, 

The agreement provides that the 
funds “shall be held, invested, and 
used solely for the payment of em- 
ployees’ pensions, granted or to be 
granted, free from any prior claims 
or rights of the associated companies 
or their creditors or stockholders.” 

No promise. was given in creating 
the pension trust as to what future 
appropriation, if any, should be 
made to the fund. The record 
shows, however, that since the in- 
auguration of the plan there have 
been annual appropriations (save 
during one year) vary- 
ing from $250,000 in 
1908 to a maximum of 


$2,500,000 in 1928, 
plus a sum slightly in 
excess of $2,000,000 


received during that 
year on claims for war 
losses which had al- 
ready been written off 
the books. 

The Company speci- 
fically reserves “the 
right to change, amend 
or discontinue” the 
pension plan whenever 
advisable. But on the 
other hand, insofar as 
the pension trust is 
concerned, it is expressly stipulated 
that all pensions granted and certi- 
fied by the company’s pension board 
are legal claims upon the fund; and 
should the pension plan ever be dis- 
continued, the funds remaining in 
the trust, both capital and interest, 
are to be applied to pensions already 
granted or subject to grant — and 
any balance thereafter remaining 
must be applied toward pensions for 
employees then 45 years old or over, 
with service records of 15 years or 
more. 

The financial statement of the pen- 
sion fund at the close of business in 
1928 is instructive. It will be noted 
that $2,500,000 was appropriated for 
the fund last year, out of earnings. 
On gross earnings for the year of 
$49,333,613, this represents approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. Approximately 
50,000 employees are now within the 
possible scope of the pension trust. 

“It would be a mistake, however,” 
an executive in immediate contact 
with the pension plan observed, “to 
take either of these figures as a fair 
one on which to base pension appro- 
priations in other companies. The 
pension liability depends on a multi- 
tude of factors: age of the company, 
average age of employees, sex, labor 
turnover, wage rates, company policy 
with regard to lay-offs, and so on. 
In a given case it can be de- 
termined only by an actuarial sur- 
vey.” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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~ HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, disheartened by the reception his 

, plans had met with in Portugal, England and Spain, set out for France 

: to plead for support of his project to find a western route to Asia. 

= Queen Isabella, however, recalled him to the royal camp at Santa Fe. 

- On April 17, 1492, the agreement between him and their Catholic 

io Majesties was signed and sealed. 

n- Identify Safe Columbus undoubtedly would not have sailed to discover America had 

in Kiesenetiineain the royal agreement been without seal. Careful American investors, 

od : reaping their reward in the land of his discovery, have no hesitation in 
by this Seal 


or buying investments bearing the guarantee and seal of the General Surety 
Company. The seal proclaims a guarantee backed by a capital and 


f . It appears on In- surplus of $12,500,000—a guarantee Irrevocable—Unconditional— 
A vestments Bearing Absolute 
c1- r 
General Surety 
ly Company’s Irrevo- 
he cable, Ironclad e ii a 
os Guarantee—backed Our booklet, The Seal that Certifies Safety, gives 
: by. Capieal and Siew important information, and may be obtained by ad- 
ct plus of $12,500,000. dressing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 
to 
ir 
al ' 
: GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 
i- 
y; . 
oT Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
4 UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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The balance in the Pension Reserve at December 31, 1927, was 


Add: 

OO. Seer ee ee 
Appropriation from 1928 earnings......... 
*Recoveries on war claims during 1928..... 


Deduct : 


Pension payments during 1928............. 





eee ewer eee eee eee eeeeeeene 


$13,942,688.38 


eeeeeesese 


Fi dese aes wlodan $ 853,732.92 
gi kcsadee bteeihn 2,500,000.00 
erry eter. 


5,412,187.99 
19,354,876.37 
659,669.61 


*This amount was collected on account of war losses already charged off; the sum was transferred 


in toto to the Pension Fund. 





The following facts and statistics 
throw additional light on the plan: 

In 1909, the first full year of operation, 
there were 44 pensioners alive at the end 
of the year, and total payments for the 
year were $9,092.48. In 1928, the pension- 
ers numbered 1,194, and payments for the 
year were $618,041.29. 

The average of employees at the time 
of filling pension applications was, through- 
out, 63 years, 9 months. The average length 
of service was 28 years. 

A total of 2,148 pensions have been 
granted since the plan was started. — 

Total pensions paid to December 31, 
1928, amounted to $5,275,404.67. 

It is an interesting sidelight that 
the pensioner who held certificate 
number 6, issued shortly after the 
inauguration of the plan, died in 
April, 1929, aged 96. His pension 
payments started when he was 75. 
Until two years ago, he went to his 
old plant in person each month to 
receive his pension check. Many 
others do this, and invariably they 
visit their old departments and form- 
er companions. It is a human detail 
that helps to spread faith in the pen- 
sion program. 

Another sidelight is furnished by 
one of the smaller plants which has a 
father and his son on the pension 
roll, both in good health. The father, 
now &6, retired in 1911, after nearly 
30 years of services; and the son, 
now nearing 64, went on the pension 
list in March, 1928, after more than 
45 years of service. 

“It might be thought,” said a Har- 
vester executive, “that a pension plan 
without employee contribution would 
not tend to operate as a thrift in- 
centive, but rather the reverse. Ac- 
. tually, however, the pension applica- 
tions often seem to tell quite another 
story. 

“Of course the company’s plans 
to encourage and aid employees in 
systematic saving — principally 
through purchase of Harvester stock 
by payroll deduction—have had their 
effect during the twenty years one 
or another of them has been in op- 
eration, but there are indications that 
the pension plan, too, tends to stimu- 
late thrift. At all events, it is a 
fact that very many of those who 
apply for pensions and receive them 
under our plan, could live in fair 
comfort without them. 

“A recent application was filed by 
an employee who had never received 
more than the compensation of a 
highly skilled shopman, yet he re- 
ported that his home, a two-apart- 


ment brick building worth $20,000, 
was fully paid for; that he had $5,- 
000 in the bank; and that he owned 
20 shares of Harvester preferred 
stock with a par value of $2,000. 
“Not all who are eligible apply for 
pensions as soon as they can qualify. 
We have a good many men past the 
pension requirements of age and 
service who prefer to keep on work- 
ing, and whose efficiency fully war- 
rants their retention on the payroll. 
“No plan such as ours is success- 
ful merely because of its formal pro- 
visions, but only if, besides embody- 
ing sound principles and practical 
methods, it is guided and operated 
by men with a strong sense of in- 
dividual responsibility and steward- 
ship toward their fellows. 
company encourages pensioned em- 
ployees to feel that they are still dis- 
tinctly members of our organization, 
in thought and interest; and we do 
all we can to show that we have not 
forgotten them, and to be of service 


Our - 
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to them whenever they are in need. 

“The Harvester Club of Southern 
California is a norganization com- 
posed of about two score pensioned 
veterans from all branches of tix 
company’s service who have gone 
from all over the country to spend 
the rest of their lines in that pleasant 
state. They have regular meetings 
and we are in frequent touch with 
members by correspondence and in 
person. 

“Sometimes it happens that the 
pensioner outlives all his near rela- 
tives and is left homeless; and some- 
times his pension is practically all 
the means he has. In such a case 
the company’s attitude towards its 
veterans requires that every effort 
shall be made to find him a place to 
live in comfort and amid kindly, in- 
terested people, and, when it comes 
time for him to go, that he shall be 
decorously laid to rest. 

“There are no hard-and-fast rules 
for dealing with the many individual 
problems of these old-timers who are 
pretty much alone in the world— 
there can’t be. But the company 
would not call its pension plan a suc- 
cess if every one of these problems 
did not receive prompt, sympathetic, 
and effective attention. 

“In our view, a successful pension 
plan amounts to much more than 
merely paying aged workers a stipu- 
lated sum of money each month. 
Only by individual treatment in 
every case are the purposes of such 
a pension plan fully realized.” 





Competitive Prices 
By John Fletcher 


NE day one of the high-powered 

salesmen in the field of railway 
supplies, came with an air of exalta- 
tion to tell me that one of the big- 
gest operators in that line of busi- 
ness had sent for him, indicating, of 
course, that he would be tendered a 
job with a concern that held the high- 
est reputation and enjoyed a tremen- 
dous business. 

A few days later I met that sales- 
man and inquired how the interview 
had come off. He told me that when 
he had reached the presence of the 
president of the company he felt it 
his duty to do a little selling on his 
Own account and proceeded to tell 
the man who had sent for him just 
how good he thought he was. 

The president listened patiently 
for a moment, and then suddenly, 
with a gesture of impatience, tossed 


Articles Are Right! 
The Editor: 

I want to congratulate you on the 
magazine you have been getting out. 
It has been very creditable. The ar- 
ticles are up-to-date and ably writ- 
ten. 

S. J. HIGH, President, People Bank 

& Trust Co., Tupelo, Miss. 





a price list over his desk and told 
the salesman that a price list repre- 
sented all that there is to business, 
and this is how he explained his 
rather unique statement. 

“In a manufacturing business 
struggling in a highly competitive 
market, only those can survive who 
can meet price competition. There- 
fore, if my prices are higher than the 
market generally, I cannot hope to 
do business. If someone can under- 
sell me and still make money, there 
is something wrong about my busi- 
ness. If someone can sell his goods 
at a higher price than I can sell mine, 
there is again something wrong with 
my business. So I propose at all 
times to meet price competition fair- 
ly and squarely, and if the fellow 
who is underselling me is wrong, his 
sins will find him out and he will 
be forced out of business. If he is 
right and I am wrong, then I am 
the one that goes out of business.” 

Despite all this talk, however, this 
very important manufacturer hired 
at a very large salary a high-powered 
salesman, whom you may be quite 
sure did much more than battle price 
lists to achieve the conspicuous place: 
he now holds in a great industry. 
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~oand if they cost twenty dollars they couldn’t 
please more people ¢ nor please any people more 


BROWN AND WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION, Louisville, Kentucky 
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“Water Carriers in India.” Painted by Walter Klett for The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Both Coast Lines As Viewed 
From the Airplane “See All” 


HY explore without a chart? This 

map gives the experience of other 
navigators. There, a desert continent with 
a perilous coast; the city of Bargain, al- 
ways found to be a mirage. Here, on this 
shore, harbors of safety, ports of quality. 
Why explore at all? Grinnell is known for 
the best and most dependable products for 
progressive buyers of industrial piping. 
1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and 


cheaper means of heating many types of industrial 
and commercial buildings. 

2. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers 
and the Triple XXX line for super power work. 

3. Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accu- 
rately machined and rigidly inspected. 

4. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the 
piping is up. 

5. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems 
employing the unique automatic control, Amco; 
furnished through American Moistening Com- 
pany, a subsidiary. 

6. Automatic Sprinkler Systems the world’s 
largest sprinkler manufacturer and contractor. 
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GRINNELL COMPANY 


artz Bulb head is far quicker to operate 








against corrosion and loading. Another fire protection feature 
is the new Simplex dry-pipe system which brings sprinkler 





tion on any of these products or services. Address: 
CO., Inc., 401 West Exchange St., Providence, R. IL. 


eon to many classes of property that up to now have 
n denied its many benefits. Write us today for further informa- 
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ANDREW LOOMIS HERE PORTRAYS THE SENATOR SUITE BY LEOPOLD 
{ beautifully grained French Walnut, with inlays of Brazilian Rosewood, resulting in an office of rare charm 


Is your office in keeping with you? 


Many of America’s executives are recreat- 
ing their offices. They are replacing the out- 
of-fashion desk and chairs with an office 
assembly that makes the day after day and 
week after week work more pleasant— more 
restful—and more profitable. These modern 
offices—real creations of beauty—subtly add 
to the prestige and business of the executives 
who create them. They actually reflect the 
true personalities of their occupants. 


Leopold—designers and builders of office 


furniture—is the leader in the modern 
office development. Leopold furniture is 
correct in detail—in period—in style. It is 
the kind of furniture that you are proud 
to own and use. It is designed by artists 
and built by master craftsmen. 


You'll be interested in the new brochure 
“The Modern Office”— it contains detailed 
descriptions and full color reproductions of 
the Senator Suite. Gladly sent to execu- 
tivés on request. 


THE LEOPOLD COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


BUILDERS OF FINE DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE SINCE 1873 
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ANY people are greatly 
puzzled when they are called 
upon to choose their life work. Any 
calling is great when it is greatly 
pursued, so it does not matter what 
we do so long as we do not regard 
it only as a means of making a liv- 
ing. We must be able to see our 
work in its relation to the world. A 
doctor may be an angel of healing 
or he can be merely another prohi- 
bition prescriptioner. If a banker 
will not merely be contented with 
his bonds he can accomplish an im- 
measurable amount of good.—Charles 
J. Turck, president, Centre College. 
ee 
The art of selling is not to prove to 
Mr. Prospect that he is wrong, but 
to help him reach a decision which 
he, Mr. Prospect, knows is right.— 
John A. McMillan, president, the 
Dayton Rubber Mig. Co. 
* 


The greatest engineering is the en- 

gineering of men.—Stevenson. 
oe 

He who every morning plans the 
transactions of the day and follows 
out that plan car- 
ries a thread that 
will guide him 
through the laby- 
rinth of the most 


A Text 


Ts lip of truth shall be es- 
tablished forever; but a ly- 
ing tongue is but for a moment. 


THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
~BUSINESS ~ 


Another generation is _ rapidly 
growing up to whom war is becoming 
a romantic episode once more, and 
I fear that many of the amusement 
films are helping to create that im- 
pression. It is for those whose mem- 
ories are not yet shortened to work 
strenuously in the few years that yet 
remain to us to banish the unspeak- 
able horror of war from international 
possibilities —Bondfield. 

From E: wteiine, | Shsanattte, W. Va. 


Troubles are meant only to be sur- 
mounted.—King Alphonso of Spain. 
. --*. 


Some one has said that the trouble 
with most men is that they are mere- 
ly good starters. They promise a lot, 
they are like some roads—they start 
off wide and beautifully bordered 
with trees but they get narrower and 
narrower and finally end in a squirrel 
track and run up a tree!—Theodore 
F. Merseles. 

2 

Art is contemplation. It is the 
pleasure of the mind which searches 
into nature and which there divines 
the spirit by which 
Nature herself is 
animated. It is the 
joy of the intellect 
which sees clearly 


busy life. The —Pveveshe 82:79. into the Universe 
orderly arrange- ‘ and which re- 
st ae Sent in by A. T. Brown, In- : : 
wet Os Se tee dianapolis, Ind. What is creates, Wen 
is like a ray of your favorite text? A conscientious —vi- 
light which darts Forbes book is presented to sion. Art is the 


itself through all 
occupations. But 
where no plan is laid, where the dis- 
posal of time is surrendered merely 
to the chance of incidents, chaos will 


soon reign.—Victor Hugo. 
x * x 


Aim straight at the job you want; 
work hard to attain that goal; study 
hard after you have reached it; and 
play fair with everyone with whom 
you come in contact.—J. H. Bar- 
ringer, vice-president, The National 
Cash Register Co. 

From J. F. ron, Dayton, O. 


To-day is your day and mine the 
only day we have, the day in which 
we play our part. What 
your part may signify in 
the great whole we may not 
understand ; but we are here 
to play it, and now is our 
time. This we know: it is 
a part of action, not of 
whining. It is a part of 
love, not cynicism. It is for 
us to express love in terms 
of human _helpfulness.— 
David Starr Jordan. 


senders of texts used. 





most sublime mis- 
sion of man, since 
it is the expression of thought 
seeking to understand the world and 
to make it understood. * * * Art, 
moreover, is taste. It is the reflec- 
tion of the artist’s heart upon all of 
the objects that he creates. It is the 
smile of the human soul upon the 
house and upon the furnishing. It is 
the charm of thought and of senti- 
ment embodied in all that is of use to 
man.—Auguste Rodin. 


* * * 


When a man becomes a crab, he 
starts ‘going backward.—Northwest- 
ern Banker. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,” and 
we will s you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 












ELIEVE me when I tell you 

that thrift of time will repay 
you in after life with a usury of 
profit beyond your most sanguine 
dreams; and that waste of it will 
make you dwindle alike in intellectual 
and moral stature beyond your dark- 


est reckonings——W. E. Gladstone. 
ee * 


Things are so ordered in this world 
that those who violate its laws can- 
not escape: the penalty. Nature is 
inexorable. If men do not follow 
the truth they cannot live.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 

From P. A. Boyd, Providence, R. 1. 

- 2:2 


_We grow great by dreams. All 
big men are dreamers. They see 
things in the soft haze of a spring 
day or in the red fire of a long win- 
ter’s evening. Some of us let these 
great dreams die, but others nour- 
ish and protect them, nurse them 
through bad days till they bring them 
to the sunshine and light which come 
always to those who sincerely hope 
that their dreams will come true.— 
Wocdrow Wilson. 

From S. Hevaifielé, Now York, N. Y. 


We might have been—these are 
but common words, and yet they 


make the sum of life’s bewailing.— 


Charles Lamb. 
x ok Ox 


Deliberate with caution, but act 
with decision; and yield with gra- 
ciousness or oppose with firmness.— 
Charles Hole. 

cece 

The world bestows its big prizes, 
both in money and honors, but for 
one thing. And that is initiative— 
Elbert Hubbard. 

: ck < 

The need for honesty cannot be 
overestimated. Most of us are hon- 
est in big things, but there are many 
who are not so scrupulous in small 
matters. There is, for example, the 


man who robs his employer of time 
by failing to observe working hours 
or wastes the time of others by not 
being punctual in keeping appoint- 
ments. 


The salesman who fails to 
be at the buyer’s office punc- 
tually at the appointed hour 
labors under a self-imposed 
handicap before he starts 
his solicitation. In the final 
analysis, being honest is 
simply showing proper con- 
sideration for the property 
of others, whether it be 
time, money, or goods.— 
L. A. Downs, president, II- 
linois Central Railroad. 














WITH HIS 
DIRTY DISHES 


|: you were 
handed the fol- 
lowing balance 
sheet, duly audited 
by a Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, 
what would be your 
judgment upon the concern it repre- 
sented ? 
ASSETS 
Cash and Liberty Bonds. $77,493 


a a ae ae 20,034 
Other current assets..... 5,676 





Total current assets. . $103,203 











Notes receivable ........ 4,900 
Piro GENES «kg ces cee’ 20,187 
Structural improvements. 45,159 
PINTS. 6.0.0.0 6010005:0.0 739 
Total assels ........:. $174,188 
LIABILITIES 
For 5 ts s:ase: bia: in sare $6,361 
CE AP oar 1,145 
Reserves for taxes, etc... 8,285 
Total liabilities ..... $15,791 
NET WORTH 
Capital stock paid in..... $54,597 
-  E e eee 103,800 
Total net worth...... $158,397 


Yotal liab. and net worth $174,188 


Total liabilities 9 per cent. of total 
assets, current liabilities 6 per cent. of 
current assets, a surplus equal to 
about 60 per cent. of total assets. 

If you were told furthermore that 
the business has been going for just 
eight years, that sales the first year 
were $95,869, while last year they 
were $549,399; that earnings had 
jumped from $5,672 to $34,123 ; with 
steady increases in both total business 
and net income year by year—would 


That Shows 
a Profit 


By Stuart Chase 


you say that the 
people who were 
running the organi- 
zation knew what 
they were about? 
I am sure that you 
would. And now 
comes the strange 
part of the story. 

This is the last balance sheet 


of The Consumers Co-operative 
Services, Inc., a concern which is 
not in business for profit, which 
limits its return on capital to a 
rigorous 6 per cent., and which 
will never make any individual 
rich—in brief, a co-operative or- 
ganization run on strictly co-op- 
erative rather than profit-making 
principles. It operates a group of 
cafeterias and food shops in New 
York City, a highly competitive field. 

On a raw December night in the 
year 1844, twenty-eight poor flannel 
weavers, who, by Heaven knows what 
privations had scraped together a 
total capital of $140, opened a little 
store for the selling of provisions in 
Rochedale, England. Rival tradesmen 
laughed at the venture, the doffer 
boys from the mills made life miser- 
able for Sam Ashworth, the first 
storekeeper and a member of the 
group; credit was. unobtainable; but 
the twenty-eight stuck to their proj- 
ect, the first quarter’s operations 
showed a few shillings in the black, 
and the day was to come when the 
turnover mounted into the tens of 
thousands, when the doffer boys and 
their fathers and mothers bought all 
their necessities at the store and its 
branches, and when rival tradesmen 
laughed out of the other side of their 
mouths. 


4 little shop had started some- 
thing new in the world, a system 
of co-operative buying based on 
sounder principles than there was to 
be found in any previous experiment, 
a system which is followed to this 
day by thousands of enterprises on 
all the six continents, and is known 


and these are the income figures . 


@ Failed 


C O0-operative 


as the Rochedale method. The basic 
principles are these: 

1. Goods to be sold at market 
rates, savings to members to come in 
the form of rebates on purchases, if 
and when earnings are made, rather 
than in the form of cut-priced goods. 

2. No member to have more than 
one vote regardless of the number of 
shares of stock he holds. 

3. Return to member stockholders 
limited to 6 per cent. 

4. No rebates on purchase de- 
clared until adequate reserves have 
been laid aside. 

5. <A reserve for education to be 
a fixed charge on earnings. 


HESE Rochedale principles the 

co-operative cafeteria organiza- 
tion has followed strictly, with one 
qualification due somewhat to the 
nature of the business. Much less 
than half of all the food consumed in 
the eight branches is eaten by mem- 
bers. New members are welcomed, 
they are invited, nay urged, to join 
(this is where some of the educa- 
tional fund goes), but despite the fact 
that a share of stock may be had for 
$10, many do not join. 

Meanwhile both members and non- 
members pay precisely the same 
prices for their food. At the end of 
the quarter when earnings are struck, 
and reserves set aside, the balance 
available for distribution is divided 
by the total business done, and a re- 
bate rate determined. If it works out 
at 8 per cent., then, if you are a 
member, and the meal slips which 
you have signed during the three 
months total $50, you will receive 
a rebate check for $4, making your 
net cost of food $46. But if you are 
a non-member, you get no check, and 
the $4 earned from the play of your 
knife and fork goes into the surplus 
account for further extensions of the 
business and of the co-operative idea. 

In other words, members are only 
rebated the profit on what they eat, 
not on what the non-members eat. 
Thus the surplus of the organization 
has climbed to its present dizzy pro- 
portions mainly out of the profits 
made on non-members. Meanwhile 
over $40,000 has been distributed in 
rebates to members during the past 
eight years. 

The surplus provides a fund for 
financing new cafeterias and food 
shops wherever a likely location is 
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National... 


Accounting Machines 


have set new standards for... 
speed and accuracy in 
mechanical accounting 






































National Accounting Machine 
(Ellis Model) 




















join National Accounting Machine 

1Cca- . . : (Class 2000 Model) 

fact In National Accounting Machines busi- 

for ness finds a new means to reduce 

\on- operating Costs, to get vital figures in less need in posting accounts receivable, 
sad time and to increase operating efficiency. general ledger, bank transit and many 


e f i . 
Retailers, manufacturers, bankers, and other forms of accounting 


re: practically every other line of business The National Accounting Machine (Class 
ded have an opportunity to profit from these 2000. type) hes produced remarkable 
ee machines. results in posting installment payments, 
ea National Accounting Machines are of posting savings accounts in banks, 
ich two general types with a number of dif- analysis of sales, payroll, and cost figures 
‘ve ferent models furnished in each type to and in handling general ledger accounts. 
cal meet varying needs. It prints four separate records of a trans- 
ae action at one operation, all originals. It 
and The National Accounting Machine (Ellis can have as many as 27 separate totals. 
our Model) is the only accounting machine 

lus combining standard adding keyboard, Our representative in your city or our 
standard typewriter and complete visi- Accounting Machine Division at Dayton 
lv bility of all writing. It is furnished in will be glad to give complete information 
a. a number of different models, with and on the machine best suited to your 
sat. without typewriter and meets a definite business requirements. 


i | THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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selected, or for other co-operative 
activities. Such activities already in- 
clude a circulating library, a credit 
union, and a bakery. For a time a 
laundry was operated, but as it could 
not be made to pay, it was sold. The 
immediate new project is an experi- 
ment in co-operative housing, for 
which elaborate and careful plans are 
now being drawn. 

The explanation of that astonishing 
balance sheet is not all to be found in 
profits from  non- 
members, however. 
Somebody had to run 
this organization so 
that it would attract 
customers, meet the 
prices of competitive 
restaurants, and keep 
costs down to a poiut 
where earnings were 
not only possible, but 
generous. Under any 
interpretation this 
balance sheet is the 
resuk of shrewd and 
competent manage- 
ment. 

That a co-opera- 
tive organization can 
produce such a man- 
agement, may be something of a sur- 
prise to many American business 
men. European business men recov- 
ered from their surprise some gen- 
erations ago, and are now too busy, 
in many quarters, trying to meet the 
competition of co-operative societies, 
to show any surprise at all. Drat 
‘em, it’s all part of the day’s work! 
Consumers’ co-operation in America 
is a much rarer phenomenon. But 
as our new lands are settled and pop- 
ulation begins to press upon our 
natural resources, we may expect it 
to become an increasingly common 
form of doing business. 

The cafeteria was started with a 
little shop in April, 1920. Miss Mary 
Arnold had long been interested in 
co-operation, had long known the 
meaning of good food, and had a 
touch of the genius of management. 
She was, and is, the moving spirit in 
the organization. From the first she 
has retained the title of general man- 
ager, and so far as has been consis- 
tent with co-operative principles— 
and sometimes perhaps just a little 
further—she has been the boss. But 
her modest salary, and her pride in 
seeing the business grow has been 
her only reward. The incentive that 
drove her was a steadfast belief in 
tthe principles of co-operation. About 
her has been gathered a competent 
and hard-working administrative 
staff. Meanwhile both she and the 
staff are under the board of directors 
elected annually by the stockholders. 
The board has the power to fire the 
general manager, but so far it has 
had enough good sense to let well 
enough alone. 

From the first the cafeterias have 
had a distinctive atmosphere. They 


tend to the modern note in adecora- 
tion, without reaching the dizzy color 
schemes of Greenwich Village stu- 
dios. The tables and chairs are 
brightly painted. The walls, some of 
them, are frescoed with simple rec- 
tangular designs—largely drawn 
from Noah’s ark. Everything has 
been kept spotlessly clean. The food 
is as good as any you can get in town. 
Miss Arnold’s aim has been to come 
as near to what one secures in one’s 


" Pyeaeen phases of human nature 
are revealed in the “‘capitalistically” 
successful Co-operative Cafeteria chain 
in New York City. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the patrons do not bother to 
join and get the cash value of co-opera- 
tive sharing, which amounts to 6 and 
even 9 per cent. rebate on their food 
bill every quarter. 
per cent. of the patrons are angels when 
it comes to dirty dishes. 
them in so as not to make expenses for 
the co-operators. 
urges them to lug the dishes and they do. 


Yet nearly 100 
They carry 


A painted slogan 


own home 
as it is pos- 
sible for a 
public eating 
place to 
come. And 
the friendly, 
colorful at- 
mosphere is 
homelike, 
and far 
from the im- 
personal, eating-machine feeling of 
the average standardized cafeteria. 

When the first cafeteria was sol- 
idly on its feet—with the help ot 
hungry girls from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company—the sur- 
plus was used to open another cafe- 
teria, which also became admunistra- 
tive headquarters. Then the organi- 
zation, taking its courage in both 
hands, proceeded to crash into the 
Wall street district, and opened a 
third branch there. Within a few 
months the brokers’ and bankers’ 
clerks—together with some brokers 
and bankers themselves—proceeded 
to make this venture pay. Indeed, 
it paid so well that number four was 
also located in the downtown district. 
The latter was opened in April, 1924. 
Since that time there have been no 
new cafeterias, but four food shops 
have been launched. At the food 
shops one may purchase supplies and 
also be served a simple meal. 

The total staff now comprises over 
100 workers, about half of them col- 
ored. As there are no waitresses in 
the cafeterias, the bulk of the table 


help consists of men. The minimum. 


wage for women has been raised from 
$12 to $20 a week. When free-food 
is added to the latter figure, it brings 
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it well over $25, which is a highe 
starting wage than is to be found jy 
other New York restaurants, ay 
higher than in most industrial esta}. 
lishments. 

On the steam tables and elsewhey 
in the productive organization ap 
some fifteen or twenty college girk 
some of them home economics grady. 
ates. Managers of local shops comp 
up through the organization, having 
first proved their worth in lowli¢ 
positions, and these college girls hope 
te rise. The initial turnover of help 
is high, but after a person stays six 
months, he or she is liable to become 
a fixture, and the turnover of sea. 
soned help is very low. 

The food is made from the ver 
best materials. The combinations are 
simple, prepared with a minimum of 
seasoning—‘countrified food,” the 
production manager calls it. Nor is 
the come-on salesmanship method 
employed of stacking up all the mos 
alluring dessert dishes first. Desserts 
come in their proper order—after the 
soups, meats, entrees, vegetables and 
salads. The prices are higher than 














the Automat, but lower than Child’s 
—due doubtless to the self-service 
factor. 


The average luncheon check 
is 47 cents; the average 
dinner check, 58 cents. 

Among the early mem- 
bers were a number who 
joined for sentimental rea- 
sons ; they were interested 
in co-operation and wanted 
to help the good work 
along. The total mem- 
bership is now over 3,000 
and the well wishers have 
been completely swamped 
by the many outsiders who have 
joined for the rebates, for the atmo- 
sphere, or for any one of a dozen 
reasons—so attractively set forth in 
the bright little Noah’s Ark posters 
which decorate the shops. Some of 
the newcomers have been won over 
to an active belief in the principles 
of co-operation, but the great ma- 
jority it is safe to say care little for 
the abstract principle, but consider- 
ably for the concrete benefits they 
are getting out of it. 

Besides the general manager, there 
is a production, and a personnel man- 
ager, and a local manager for each 
branch. The whole organization is 
tied together by a really beautiful 
system of accounting. I have audited 
hundreds of business houses, in- 
cluding a number of restaurants, but 
I do not think I have ever seen a 
better system, or one that gave 
monthly figures so expeditiously. 
These figures, the administrative stafl 
at Irving Place pounce upon the 
moment they appear, and proceed to 
put them to tangible, administrative 
use. The acid test of this pouncing 
is shown in the balance sheet. 

The future of such an organization 
is almost limitless—as many of the 
European co-operatives have shown. 
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In 50 years, the Rochedale flour and 
meat shop, that started with a capital 
of $140, had accumulated a capital 
of nearly $2,000,000, was selling $1,- 
500,000 of goods a year, and earning 
over $250,000 for rebates and new 
extensions. It had entered all vari- 
eties of non-luxury retail trade lines, 
and was doing a tailoring business, 
and some manufacturing as_ well. 
Whatever the members want done, a 
co-operative is prepared to do—pro- 
vided the technical problems are not 
too overpowering. Its advantages 
over private business are theoretically 
very great, in that members secure 
products at cost (in the last analy- 
sis) ; such costs are not burdened with 
high pressure salesmanship, adver- 
tising, and similar outlays; mean- 
while there is never any incentive to 
adulterate, to misrepresent, or to de- 
press the quality of goods. 

On the other hand, co-operatives 
frequently fail because their mana- 
gers are full of nothing so much as 
brotherly love—as Lorelei Lee would 
say—with hardly a trace of practical 
commonsense. As they are inevit- 
ably placed in the work-a-day world, 
obliged to compete with private busi- 
ness for their existence, it follows 
that there is no magic in co-operation 
as'a iheory, but only that, granting 
equally good management, buyers 
will get more for their money from a 
co-operative establishment than from 


LL over the world there 
are about 50,000,000 
members of co-operatives—a 
force to be recognized. The 


main groups are scattered 
thus: 

Ne ae 12,000,000 
England 5,000,000 
Germany ....... 3,000,000 
United States .... 700,000 
Switzerland ..... 300,000 
Denmark 300,000 
| ee 300,000 


In the United States this 
movement to supplant the 
profit-motive with one of 
self-service is still young. 
There are about 17,000 so- 
cieties, including the farm 
groups. 


a privately run establishment. It all 
comes back to management. In the 
cafeterias, Mary Arnold can manage 
circles around most restaurant keep- 
ers—and thus her co-operatives 
thrive. If I were running them, they 
would doubtless go broke in a month! 

As management is the key, and as 
the hope of gain is said to make good 
managers, you may conclude that we 
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have been examining a freak exhibit 
that Mary Arnolds are rare, and that 





- co-operation will never secure much 


of a foothold in America. Not quite 
so fast—please. How is the bulk q 
American business done to-day? By 
great corporations. Who manages 
them? Salaried employees. The olf 
owner-manager is dropping out of the 
picture, and in his place have come a 
stodgy mass of stockholders who col- 
lectively couldn’t manage a peanut 
stand, and care about nothing except 
a steady flow of dividends; and paid 
managers, mostly owning no stock, 
who keep the show running. In 
these circumstances, what is to pre- 
vent large co-operative organizations 
from using the same managerial pol- 
icy, hiring good executives, paying 
them well, and directing earnings 
back to purchasers in the form of 
rebates, rather than checking them 
out in dividends? 

Nothing is to prevent it except that 
the American consumer has not yet 
awakened to the benefits that the co- 
operative method holds out to him. 
Perhaps he never will. But if he 
does, private enterprise in these 
States is going to have some earnest 
moments, and perhaps a very consid- 
erable battle on its hands. It is just 
possible that the co-operative cafe- 
terias and their balance sheet provide 
a small foretaste of the royal row 
that is to come. 


Speed in Construction Grows 


carrying some of the cement, much 
of the strength was lost. 

Research work by concrete en- 
gineers and laboratory experiments 
since then have brought together a 
vast fund of information about the 
product, and even when it is mixed 
on the job it is possible to obtain any 
desired uniformity of strength. 
Without going into technical details 
it has been learned that too much 
water lessons the strength, and also 
that segregation may be deferred by 
variation and control of the sizes of 
aggregates, sand particles and even 
the minute grains of the cement. 
Therefore it is now possible to haul 
concrete for long periods of time 
and distances, and still retain a mix 
that will slide or spout from a dump 
truck. 

Since the extent to which this dif- 
ficulty has been surmounted is not 
uniform throughout the industry, 
manufacturers of trucks and mixing 
machinery have devised various 
methods of assuring a uniform pro- 
duct on the job. Under one of these 
processes only the dry materials are 
mixed in the central plant. These are 
then loaded on a truck equipped with 
water tanks and mixing blades or 
paddles. Just before the truck reaches 
the job the driver opens a valve dis- 
charging the water into the dry ag- 


(Continued from page 18) 


gregates, and throws a clutch to 
start the mixing apparatus. Several 
different types of mixers have been 
developed under this process, the 
most widely used being the Barry- 
more, made in Cleveland and San 
Francisco, and the Paris Transit 
Mixer, made by the Transit Mixer 
Company on the Pacific Coast. 


fuer still another process. the 

water is added to the dry aggre- 
gates and a finished concrete manu- 
factured in the central plant. This is 
then spouted into a specially designed 
truck equipped to keep the mix con- 
stantly agitated. In some instances 
this is accomplished by blades or pad- 
dles, and in others by a revolving 
cylinder. The Graham Concrete Agi- 
tator, made by the Blaw Knox Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, is one of the 
leading examples of this type of 
equipment. Others—such as_ the 
Bartlett and Snow body, made in 
Cleveland—have special methods of 
dumping designed to correct any se- 
gregation which may have taken 
place. 

The Kansas City plant has been 
more widely studied than any other 
because it has been able to haul con- 
crete for longer periods of.time and 
for greater distances, without re- 
course to mixing in transit, than any 





other of the central concrete fac- 
tories. According to W. A. Ross, 
president of the company, and Rob- 
ert P. Lyons, general manager, this 
is due chiefly to a formula of sizes 
for concrete, sand and gravel worked 
out by Mr. Lyons, but it is admitted 
that the system of factory and transit 
control is also an important element. 
In other words, concrete mixed ac- 
cording to ordinary engineering spe- 
cifications would carry better under 
the Kansas City system of delivery. 

The company uses what has been 
called a “bath tub body” in which 
all angles and corners have been re- 
placed by curves. After much pre- 
liminary experimenting it found that 
the jolting of trucks over city streets 
had a great deal to do with hasten- 
ing segregation. Therefore all its 
trucks are equipped with pneumatic 
tires and the entire fleet is inspected 
several times daily to make sure that 
air pressure in all six tires—the rear 
wheels are dual equipped—is_ uni- 
form. In addition, a traffic and high- 
way survey was made and trucks are 
routed wherever possible to avoid 
bad roads. 


ONCRETE is delivered by the 
Kansas City Company on a time 
schedule as exacting as that of a rail- 
road, and this is so accurately man- 
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only yardstick ‘you 


can safely use... 


FIGURES 


HEAT is valued by measure, 

cloth by the yard, and coal by 
weight; but your business is different. 
Regardless of whether you build, barter 
or buy, FIGURES remain the only yard- 
stick you can safely use to measure your 
business. 

Figures assembled from hundreds of 
sources at machine speed, with machine 
precision will measure all phases of your 
business at one time and give you the 
latest facts from which to fashion the 
future. 


You are getting figures of course, but 
how? Are they daily, accurate figures, 
obtained economically by modern ma- 
chines, or are they slow, unreliable and 
costly ? 

Remington Rand can help you. It 
gives you the combined knowledge of 
the leading manufacturers of accounting 
equipment. Remington Rand ex- 






‘cael “ 
~ a 
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The most complete 
adding and accounting machine 


service in America 


WHEN you phone Remington 
Rand you go to Headquarters. 
Remington Rand service is com- 
plete in every respect. The machine 
accounting experts who will an- 
swer your call will give you the 
benefit of proven methods—tested 
on the world’s greatest proving 
ground of business practice. Con- 
sult them, they will show you the 
method and means that you may 
get the Ficures and profit by the 
FAcTs. 






















DALTON 

The Dalton “Super 
Model” ~ handles nine 
columns of figures im- 
perturbably. Electric- 
ally or hand operated. 
Other Dalton models 
for adding, subtract- 
ing, bookkeeping, 
ledger and statement 
posting. 





REMINGTON 


This is model 23 with 
front feed of the Rem- 
ington Line. Ledger 
and statements are 
posted at one writing. 
Perfect registration— 
proved accuracy. 


POWERS 


Powers Alphabetical 
Tabulator. Prints 
names and words as 
well as figures— from 
punched cards. Any 
accounting statement 
is more understandable 
—prepared faster— 
when Powers shoulders 
the load. 











perts will analyze your accounting 


L 2 SOS SRE RDO ANAND SERED | 





[ FIGURES - The Yardstick of Modern 


iL i 
Business 





problem and offer an impartial so- 
lution. They will recommend, from 
over thirty types, the particular 
equipment best suited to furnish 
you with the necessary facts about 
your business. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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aged that a ten minute wait by a truck 
—at the job or at the mixing plant— 
is unusual. In order to make this 
schedule possible the company de- 
signed a combination unloading plat- 
form and hopper. This is used in 
building construction work. On 
road and foundation work the con- 
crete is dumped directly from the 
truck to the place where it is to re- 
main, wherever possible. The plat- 
form is a steel structure with run- 
ways which may be taken apart and 
moved from one job to another. By 
its use delivery may be made even 
though workmen are not quite ready 
to use the mix. The concrete is 
dumped into the hopper and with- 
drawn, as needed, in barrows or other 
conveyors. 

At the central plant itself straight 
line production methods are em- 
ployed, and machinery has been pro- 
vided for every job that it can do 
better than men. Materials are de- 
livered on an elevated railroad spur 
under which is a series of storage 
bins. Beneath these bins is a con- 
crete tunnel through which runs a 
continuous belt conveyor. There are 
several bins for each of the different 
materials. When a carload of sand, 
gravel or cement arrives a sample is 
taken ard analyzed to determine the 
range of particle sizes. In the case 
of cement this involves microscope 
study. The car is then shunted over a 
certain bin and discharged. 

Materials are dropped automatic- 
ally from the storage bins to the belt 
conveyor, the openings being regu- 
lated according to the characteristics 
of the sand or gravel to deliver a 
combination of size called for in the 
company’s formula. At the end of 
the belt they are discharged into a 
bucket conveyor which carries them 
to the top of the mixing plant. This 
resembles a steel water tower. More 
storage bins are provided here, so 
arranged that each feeds into the 
mixer. This equipment can be loaded 
with the pull of a lever and instan- 
taneously. 


URING the exceptionally cold 
Winter of 1927-28, when Kan- 
sas City experienced sub-zero temper- 
atures, this company devised a plan 
for heating concrete during the mix- 
ing process by a combination of air 
and kerosene blast, plus hot water. 
It was thereby enabled to deliver hot 
concrete in any kind of weather, so 
that the mixture could be put in place 
at a temperature so high that it had 
begun to set before it started to 
freeze. A ten-story apartment build- 
ing was put up in record time dur- 
ing December and January of that 
period. Architects and engineers took 
test blocks for every foot of rise and 
found that the strength of the con- 
crete exceeded specifications, and re- 
tained more than the required stand- 
ard of uniformity. 
In other cities little progress has 


Weve 


Fray 


c i yome 
— J tice... 


HE argument was advanced that 

good roads meant a saving to 

the farmer because they meant fewer 
breaks in harness and wagons. 


ICTURE shows were amuse- 
ments on week days, but sins 
on Sunday. 


ITY fathers ruled cars off the 


streets, as “they excited the 
horses.” 





al wished he had wings. 


EWSPAPERS depended upon 
their readers for the news. 


WENTY-FIVE cents was a 


fortune to a boy or girl under 
fifteen years of age. 


Contributed by De Vine, of Vinita, Okla. 


T was necessary to see a man to 
talk to him personally. 





66 WENTY Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” was the big- 
gest fancy imaginable. 


HAVES cost ten cents and hair- 
cuts cost twenty-five cents. 





WELL-KNOWN business lead- 
er said: “The public be 
damned.” 


E depended upon our own per- 
sonal resources for entertain- 
ment. 


OUNG folks enjoyed a ride in 


a cutter as well as in a low-hung 
roadster. 


Contributed by J. L. Salls, of Nyack, 
N. Y. 


Contribution by Readers are Invited 
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been made so far in the use of cen- 
trally mixed concrete for building 
structures, but according to con- 
tractors this is due chiefly to 
the fact that sub-surface and 
paving work of various kinds 
has been using up the existing cen- 
tral plant capacity. The bulk of the 
recently completed Broad Street 
subway in Philadelphia was poured 
by Barrymore mixers, for example. 
A hundred cities and towns have 
adopted central mix for highway 
work. The possibilities are obvious 
when it is stated that in a great deal 
of this type of contracting the depre- 
ciation of equipment runs as high as 
100 per cent. a year. 


VEN more important than the 
financial saving thus made pos- 
sible, however, is the saving in time. 
Some of the estimates of what may 


‘be done by careful planning and the 


use of centrally mixed concrete sound 
incredible until checked against actual 
records. The Kansas City Company, 
for example, poured a large area of 
garage floor in eight hours, when the 
best possible time estimate for mix- 
ing on the job was six days. It is 
contended by central plant men that 
an even greater time saving may be 
accomplished: in structural work, 
where the pace of all operation is 
now limited to some extent by the 
lack of available space for storage 
of materials and for mixing equip- 
ment. 

The expansion of this development 
therefore has opened the door to 
further advances in the manufacture 
and application of all other materials 
used in construction work. One field 
which is being carefully studied— 
and in which there has already been 
a marked development—is that of 
concrete forms. A tremendous 
amount of labor is still being used 
to fashion these on the job, in all 
sorts of construction operations, In 
most instances they are of no value 
for use later. Portable steel forms 
in small, quickly assembled units 
have been devised for certain types 
of construction, including dwellings, 
and engineers expect to see a rapid 
growth in this movement during the 
next few years. 

From the point of view of its ef- 
fect on national prosperity, however, 
the most encouraging feature of the 
rapid application of mass produc- 
tion methods to construction is the 
increase in capacity thus being made 
available. Many economists believe 
this is responsible for the gradual de- 


cline in prices noted in his annual re-, 


port by the Secretary of Commerce. 
New plants and new dwellings are he- 
ing brought within the reach of a con- 
stantly increasing market. Construc- 
tion, in other words, is following a 
cycle similar to that of every other 
manufactured article in which costs 
have been decreased by an increase 
of volume, attained by lower prices. 
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composed of wages to workmen 
directly engaged in production, over- 
head costs, which in the last analysis 
are wages, too, even taxes; and the 
relatively small item of supplies. 

Foreign wool costs less than 
American-wool, but at the borders of 
the United States the price is made 
the saine. Duties protect the Ameri- 
can wool grower. Compensatory | 
duties are arranged to equalize wool 
prices SO that whether the wool is 
raw or in a finished piece, American 
or foreign duty has leveled the cost 
to both foreign and domestic manu- 
facturers. 

The American manufacturer may 
use the same wool, bought at the 
same price, as his competitors, but 
his cost is greater because his wages 
are higher. 

When the price of wool drops he 
saves aS much actual money as his 
foreign competitor but his raw ma- 
terial represents a smaller percentage 
of his costs. And as the raw ma- 
terial price continues to fall the 
American’s protection dwindles away. 
The employer can only get the pro- 
tection he should have when he bases 
it on the wages he pays his employee. 

Wages are fairly steady. Raw ma- 
terial prices fluctuate almost daily. 
If the tariff is limited to the fixed cost 
the protection will remain fixed. Since 
raw material costs are similar no 
matter how they fluctuate, a tariff 
adjusted to the difference in conver- 
sion costs will furnish the protection 
required against foreign competition. 
Other wage scales vary downward 
from ours; the ideal tariff therefore 
is a series of schedules based on the 
difference in conversion costs here 
and abroad—the duties upon im- 
ported articles to be higher in pro- 
portion as the contained labor costs 
are lower than those of the United 
States. 


F a tariff specifically protects the 

cost of converting raw material into 
finished product there will be no ex- 
cuse for lowering wages because for- 
eign competitors pay their workmen 
less. 

As there is no other item of cost 
in which the European has an ad- 
vantage, the difference in conversion 
costs logically should set the base for 
the tariff rate. 

A conversion cost tariff will give 
all manufacturers equality of funda- 
mental costs with foreign competi- 
tors. 

It may be contended that if the 
tariff is lifted high enough violent 
dips in raw material markets can do 
no harm and there would be no need 
to change the system. But political 
expediency sets a limit. A tariff 


stated in high percentages on the 
present basis invites political attack, 
for the public fears gouging and the 
politicians are wary of the voters’ re- 
sentment. 

A conversion cost tariff is beyond 
such attack. 


Political psychology 


What Should We 
Do About Tariff? 


(Continued from page 20) 


favors it. No one will attack high 
wages no matter how much higher 
the scale is than abroad. A schedule, 
spec!*cally framed to support high 
wages, will need no defense, no mat- 
ter how high it is, if it spans the 
difference between foreign and do- 
mestic wages. 


ASED on values the proper tar- 

iff might appear huge when raw 
material costs are declining, but based 
solely on conversion costs the percent- 
ages take their proper role as justifi- 
able in the return given to American 
labor. And when raw material rises 
the manufacturer will not benefit 
from increased tariff protection 
which he does not deserve. 

An analysis of the cost of a yard 
of fine wool crepe for women’s 
dresses, in which the domestic con- 
verter has lost the home market, will 
show the inequity of duties on value. 


AMERICAN COST 
Wool—includes $0.14 duty also 


added to foreign product........ $0.54 
Conversion cost.............. ickaeee 2.66 
rrr $3.20 
FOREIGN COST 
$0.40 Wool 


-14 Compensatory duty 

.05 Transportation 

1.07 Conversion cost and profit 

.74 Ad valorem duty 50% of conversion 
plus wool 


$2.40 Imported at this price 


The figures cited have all been 
based on ad valorem duties estimated 
on foreign values. They show no 
spread for profit to the American 
manufacturer. The foreign converter 
benefits because his cost of changing 
raw wool into a fine 5 oz. fabric 
is so much less than that of his 
American competitor. And it will be 
noticed that the raw material cost has 
been equalized by the tariff. All of 
the importer’s advantage is in the 
low wage scale of the producing 
country. 

There are advocates of a shift to 
American values. It will do nothing 
to prevent the rise and fall of ma- 
terial prices from constantly shifting 
the protection, nor will it end the 
discrimination in favor of low wage 
countries. Such a tariff measure 
would be unsound, unscientific and a 
compromise of conflicting elements 
tugging at Congress. 

Only 13 per cent. of the value of 
all imports continue on an ad val- 
orem basis, but even changes to spe- 
fic duties which I am urging do not 
go to the root of the matter, and 
withdraw the tariff from politics, un- 
less the specific duties are propor- 
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tional to conversion costs of materi- 
als. 

While the theory of conversion 
cost tariffs may be convincing, is 
enforcement practicable? The same 
agencies that handle the daily valua- 
tion of imports can handle the con- 
version cost problem. The burden 
is upon the United States Tariff 
commission to determine what costs 
are and to recommend a change when 
the relative costs change. 

Difficult as it might be to keep up 
with small changes, a system of spe- 
cifics uninfluenced by the daily 
changes in the raw material values 
offers more comfort to American 
labor and the American manufac- 
turer, than the application of a fixed 
percentage upon a figure called 
“value,” which is a compound of a 
slowly changing conversion cost and 
a rapidly changing raw material cost. 

During the last ten years the wool 
industry has been struggling to re- 
cover from the reaction of 1920-21, 
until 1926, when the low point was 
reached. Last year portions of the 
industry are said to have evened 
their balance sheets, with perhaps a 
slight spread on the profit side. 

Wool and worsted manufacture 
has slowly been adjusting itself to 
the fact of over-capacity, shorter 
skirts, co-operation of other ma- 
terials, less purchasing and the use 
of lighter clothing as a consequence 
of the closed automobile, heated 
homes and sharp style changes. 


HE wool and worsted industry is 

now geared to current conditions. 
But it will be stalled and unbalanced 
unless a scientific tariff is designed 
to protect invested capital and the 
jobs of the 500,000 employees. 

“American methods” offer less as- 
sistance to the wool and worsted in- 
dustry than to any others. The pro- 
duction per employee hour is more 
uniform throughout the world than 
in most manufacturing lines. 

But a carpenter in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, in the mills belonging to the 
Czecho-Slovakia Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
receives the equivalent of $4.20 per 
week. Our carpenters receive about 
$35. The pay for similar work in 
textiles is never less than two and 
one-half times as much as abroad 
and scales greatly upward, averaging 
at more than 300 per cent. of foreign 
costs. 

Facing such a differential and 
sharp competition, we cannot protect 
the American scale by ad valorem 
duties or other duties which are 
without direct relation to the really 
controlling economic facts. 

In my opinion the United States 
will not continue to maintain its 
supremacy in manufacturing eff- 
ciency. With the export of American 
capital and American industrial 
technique, the uniform skill prevalent 


in the woolen and worsted industry 
(Continued on page 48) 
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McBRIDE’S 


new department for 





Keep Abreast of Aviation 


Air Travel Accommodations indi aint 


Fastest Growing Industry Is 
Affecting Men In Every 
The same promptness and other cour- Line of Business 


tesies will mark the service of this new . 
Aircraft Yearbook for 1929 


department which have distinguished our 
theatre ticket service for over 56 years. 
Will Give You a Comprehensive Picture of 


Let us secure your air transportation re- 


servations from or to New York. And Progress in Aviation 
your seats at the best shows while you 500 Pages of Facts—Illustrated—Complete Aviation 
are in New York. hronology—Maps—Reviews—Airports and Airways 
P ys = i Devel snts—Ai ft d Engi 
Offices at all strategic points about town. Pr “Intend. Pris $6.25. 2m 
McBride Theatre Ticket Offices Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Inc. 
Main Office: Paramount Bidg.. Ma’ 2. Cc. 10 East 40th Street, New York 


Phone: Lackawanna 3900 






































Forw 


Making 
Simultaneous 
Sending 


Requesting 





Use Your Air Maj 


Protesting checks. 
Exposing check “kiting.” 
Billing distant customers. 
Between office and factory. 
Sending out price changes. 
checks for collection. 
Between main and branch offices. 
Small parts for broken machinery, 
Submitting bids, 
Announcing new products or styles. 
i branch office bank deposits, 
dealer announcements, 
plans or samples with bids. 
Answering requests for information, 
Sending urgent supplies to branches, 
Forwarding shipping documents, etc. 
and receiving credit reports, 
Forwarding bond coupons for collection, 
p Serteoae ote. Pon with traveling salesme, 
Photos, proofs, etc., to printers and age 


tions, etc, 
























In KANSAS 








City 


We are providing the most mod- 
ern terminal in Kansas City with 
every convenience for the pilot 
and passenger, 











Fairfax Airports, Inc. 
Kansas City 
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The Importance of Aviation 
to American Business 
By EARL REEVES 


IRPLANE factories, engine factories, 
airports and transport lines mean 


Earl Reeves, experienced writer on the 
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problems and personalities of aviation, is = ee a i cogs mK 

the author. It will be released in the Fall 5) | ar 

of 1929 and advance orders will be accepted 4 ’ 

at $3. Jucson 
Mail Orders to 3 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
12 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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36 CURTISS BRANCHES MAIL ONLY —=S 
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Call or write nearest Curtiss Branch 





pi How Business is Taking to Aviation: 
CURTISS FLYING SERVICE Mail: 1,281,533 lbs. (1st 7 mo.) 3,774,271 Ibs. (1st 7 mo.) 
27 West 57th Street, New York, N. X. Express: 15% gain in receipts, this year over last year, Ist 





*.~World’s Oldest Flying Organizative” Passenger: 60,000 (total year) 








7 months, reported by Express Company. 


60,000 (1st 6 mo.) 


ie Quoted by Post Office, Express Company and 
Air Transport Association. 
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Mail Advantages! 

‘ i tage is 5c for the first ounce and 
“Ss additional ounce from any point 

> any point in the U. S. or its possessions, 

i, or Mexico. No other postage is nec- 


. Post Office Department has approved a 
air mail envel: but its use is not 





The Recognized Source for 
Authentic Airway Information 
Schedules and rates given for all passenger, 
mail and express air routes in the entire 


country. 
Makes of Planes and Engines used. 










ry. ; . Any envelope may be used pro- : 
tc. aL marked “Air Mail” in e a Capacity and Baggage Allow 
les. ters. Air Mail stamps are on sale at Air-Rail connections and Terminal Facil- 
sits, post offices, but any mee ange ities. 
ents. [iy be used if desired. Air mad may bx Offices, Officials and Maps. 
bids. gsted in any mail box or chute. Air mail Endorsed by AU Airlines 
tion, iection times are noted on practically all y ay 
hes, oxes and chutes or the information may PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
etc. btained from the nearest post office. Write Dept. C . 

, which do not weigh more than Hy sati + 
lectin nets which Co we mere than 60 inches The Official Aviation Guide 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


$5.00 PER YEAR 


Ped length and girth, may be sent by 
; SINGLE COPIES 50c 























Complete Air Mail 


Routes and Schedules 


With Map of all U. S. Air Mail Lines 
FREE with the Compliments of 


BN ACP- 


NAT’S newly revised Air Mail and Air 
Express Schedules should be available to 
the mail and traffic departments of every 
business organization. 

A new edition—just off the press—giving 
complete and authoritative time tables, 
with map of all Air Mail and Air Express 
lines in operation July 10, will be mailed 
without cost upon request. Simply ad- 
dress Dept. 


F. 

Nationa Air TRANSPORT, INC. 
General Offices 

5936 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
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SEAPLANE OVER 
HUDSON 85 MiNUTES 


Speedboats for seaplane 
leave ft. of E. 42nd St. 10 
A. M. and fe M. Leave 
Albany 3 P. M. every day 
and 5:30 P.M. One way 
cae remy 
rvations at 45 a 
om Street (Bryant 4156) 
lotels, McBride’s Ticket 
Agencies, Air Associates 
and Tourist Agencies. 


Night and Sunda’ 
Van. 6000, Ext. 864. 
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PITCAIRN AVIATION 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
ATLANTA, TAMPA, MIAMI 
AIR MAIL ROUTES 


3500 miles flown daily g'ving air mail 
service to New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
Connection at New York for New England 
and Canada, West and far West; at 
Atlanta for South West and Middle West, 
at Miami for West Indies, Central and 
South Amer’ca. 


For Air Mail Map and latest Air 
Mail Schedules, send to Mr. Rice. 
PITCAIRN AVIATION, INC. 
Sperry Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PAN AMERICAN AIR ROUTES: 

F.A.M. No. 4— Pass. & Mail — Miami to Havana. a 

F.AM. No. 7 — Pass. & Mail — Miami to Nassau. : aD 

F.A.M. No. 6— Pass. & Mail — Miami, Havana, Camaguey, is - 
Santiago, Port au Prince, Saito Domingo. 

F.A.M. No. 8— Pass. & Mail — Brownsville, Tampico, Mexico 
City, Tuxpan, Vera Cruz, Minatitlan, Villa Hermosa, Car- 
men, Campeche, Merida, Cozumel Island. 
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Map as of August 13th, 1929 


Forbes Aviation Service Dep’t. 


A. BRAYDEN, Manager 
Instant Information on Air Routes 


CHELSEA 8600 12 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











a 
PAN AMERICAN 
ATR-RAIL THROUGH SERVICE 


from any city in this country daily, all 
year round passenger-mail service to 


HAVANA 
tri-weekly to 
NASSAU SANTIAGO PORTE AU PRINCE 
SANTO DOMINGO and SAN JUAN 
Train to plane transfer at Miami 
PAN AMERICAN AIR-WAYS, Inc. 
Chanin Building New York City 
AN. ner 
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will be extended to other lines. When 
production per employee hour reaches 
an average level throughout the 
world nothing but a conversion cost 
tariff will give Americans the tariff 
protection required. 

General Motors did not idly put 
$30,000,000 into the German Opel 
Works. A small squad of men sent 
from American plants can easily 
teach thousands to work under quan- 
tity production methods. What will 
happen to our export trade when cars 
made in Europe compete in foreign 
markets with the same cars made in 
America at considerably higher labor 
costs? 

Perhaps Henry Ford gave the 
answer when he obtained a customs 
ruling that tractors are not automo- 
biles and is preparing to ship into the 
United States tractors made in Ire- 
land. 

Reducing wages can’t help. A cut 
causes industrial strife, adversely 
affects other sections of the com- 
munity because spending stops, and 


it does not really meet the essential 
needs of the situation. In the face of 
a tariff which does not protect, and 
home competition which i¢ severe, 
conditions are brought about which 
make steady employment impossi- 
ble. 


Y our present tariff making we 

offer the foreign converter an 
incentive to keep his costs down. He 
can prove to his men that he can’t seil 
goods unless they work cheaply. We 
favor him because he pays low 
wages. 

If we add the handicap of a con- 
version cost tariff he’ll start over 
here equally with our own manufac- 
turers. And style, merchandising, 
efficient production and _ turnover 
will determine the winner, domestic 
or foreign. Of course the lure of a 
foreign label on fabrics gives the 
importer a lead, even when his price 
is high, but that may not figure so 
strongly in other lines of manufac- 
turing. And we can take our chances 
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that education would check that ad- 
vantage. 

Since the conversion cost tariff is 
fair to everybody, its use would nox 
increase international irritation, In- 
stead, it would offer a striking social 
advantage to the mass of workmen 
abroad. 

The interest in the woolen and 
worsted industry in conversion cost 
schedules is so great that for the first 
time in history manufacturers have 
disclosed the secrets of their cost 
sheets to prepare a scientific schedule 
for a period of from four to ten 
years. There are as many individuals 
who believe that wool is going to 
“average much lower” during this 
period as there are who believe that 
wool will go up in price. 

A conversion cost tariff is not al- 
truism, but good business. A tariff, 
framed upon this principal, will, for 
the first time, give necessary protec- 
tion to the American standard of 
living and the industries which make 
it possible. 


The Farmer Now Has His Chance 


the wastes just mentioned, into an 
intimate study of demand, then 
shaping production to its wants and 
supplying them in orderly fashion, 
thus clipping the surplus tail that 
wags the production dog. It should 
also create alliances to the end of 
building scientific tariff protection 
against imports which now compete 
with a third of our farm production. 
These corrections might cost the 
cities a little more money, though 
that is not certain. A study of prices, 
for which there is no room here, in- 
dicates a shock-absorbing capacity 
between the farm and the merchant’s 
counter, allowing larger returns to 
the producer without a correspond- 
ing jolt to the consumer. For higher 
quality the consumer would be will- 
ing to pay more. And he cannot 
reasonably expect the farmer to con- 
tinue such blind benevolences as he 
performed, for instance, with hogs 
in 1928. 

That year the farmer sold 50,000,- 
0CO hogs, as compared with 40,500,- 
000 in 1926—and got $140,000,000 
less money for the larger number. 
Thus he raised 9,500,000 extra hogs 
for the consumer and in effect, had 
to pay him $140,000,000 to take 
them. It’s things like that that cause 
the farmer to hatch up Non-Partisan 
Leagues and other social notions. 

I like the thought expressed by N. 
W. Thatcher, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Union Terminal Association, a 
grain co-operative in St. Paul. Mr. 
Thatcher, who is one of the organi- 
zation committee for the $20,000,000 
grain marketing machine, said: 

“This is a big movement and needs 
to proceed cautiously. Very largely 
we must advance by education. The 


(Continued from page 22) 


farmer must be taught the necessity 
of merchandising his products. What 
would happen to other businesses if 
every individual followed the usual 
farm practice of dumping his pro- 
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N. B. 


OME of us may think that our 

bosses are a bit pernickity even 
when they undertake in a most 
friendly way to directing us toward 
the budgeting of our personal in- 
comes. 

If we were to follow some of 
these gentlemen into the conduct of 
their personal affairs we could take 
no offense at their importunities. An 
example of how really big men can 
pursue infinitesimal details was 
brought home to me when the chief 
executive of a great business told 
me of this episode: 

The owner, a man of immense 
wealth, had several children, and a 
strict accounting of the expenditures 
of each child had been kept for 
years with the ultimate object, of 
course, that each child should have its 
fair proportion when the day came 
to probate the old man’s will. 

One day the accountant was asked 
to open on the books a regular charge 
account to be designated as “N, B.” 
Months later that account was trans- 
ferred to the name of the latest addi- 
tion to the family, and it developed 
later that “N. B.” had stood for “Not 
Born,” and that all purchases made 
for the layette and other incidentals 
attending the birth were charged 
against one of the prospective heirs. 


duction on the market within a few 
weeks after its maturity?” 

One shudders to think what would 
happen. 

There is nothing in this whole 
plan which the cities have any cause 
to fear, but much that promises them 
solid good. The one dubious feature, 
the stabilization provision, appa- 
rently looks doubtful to the Farm 
Board. It has stated its decision 
against exercising this power except, 
one gathers, as a last resort. The 
Board is wise. More farmers will 
join up with the possibility removed 
of a big government agency mag- 
nanimously standing as a watch-dog 
over their returns. The farmer, like 
everyone else, is prone to dodge as 
much personal responsibility as he 
can. 

And we need strong rural leader- 
ship to assist in unkinking a variety 
of tangles in markets, taxes, trans- 
portation, trust legislation and what 
not. Hasten the day when we may 
see the representatives of big farm 
business sitting down with those of 
big city business, to smooth the ways 
of trade and promote the hum of in- 
dustry in the interests of all. 

When that time comes Progress 
will take a long step ahead, and this 
country will be a yet gladder place 
in which to live. For Victor Hugo 


was right—“Progress is the stride of 
God.” 


Ever hold any post mortems over 
Dead Steck? Most of it died for 
lack of that essential tonic prescribed 
by Dr. John Advertising—Ren Mul- 
ford, Jr. 
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Does Your Present Telephone 
System Provide 
- Absolute Privacy? 
Special Services? 

24-Hour Service? , 
Unfailing Accuracy? | 
Low Cost of Operation? 
Instantaneous Connections? 














































If it lacks any one of these 

eatures, it falls short of being 
the perfect interior telephone 
system. 


The practical economy in the use of Strowger P-A-X is 
best shown in the experience of those organizations which 
use it. Included among these are the recognized leaders of 
business and industry the world over. In most cases the 
direct saving in operating labor is appreciable, but more im- 
portant than this is the saving which results from the elim- 
ination of errors and wasted time. 


Like the Strowger Automatic Dial System used by public 
telephone companies, Strowger P-A-X is designed and built 
for long, hard usage. It is a practical telephone system, 
engineered to meet successfully the most exacting needs of 
interior communication. It may be installed by large and 
small organizations alike with complete assurance that it will 
render a full lifetime of practical use, saving far more than 
its moderate cost. 


You are invited to call upon Strowger engineers to make 
a survey of the needs of your establishment. They will be 
glad to make studies and submit estimates entirely without 
cost or obligation. 


Engineered, Designed, and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. The makers of Strowger P-A-X are the originators and 


Hesaery nih Ciena tinea foremost manufacturers of automatic telephone systems for 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S» As both public and private service. The complete line of Strow- 
sl ger Automatic Systems embraces a wide variety of communi- 
Rites anit tires . . : : . . . . 
re ee eictean Offices anaes cation and signaling equipment for industry and business in 


aaa St. Paul paral fone Philadelphie general. Complete information will be gladly supplied on 
any of the following products: 











Export Distributors: 
For Australasia—A tic Teleph » Lid.; autor, 
For C da—Ind dent Sales & Enginee Co.. 3 Vancouver. 
Elsewhere—The Automatic Electric Company, $ Chicago. ciple tee 0 and rt te hep x) 
elephone Systems—(Strowger P-A- 
Associated Companies: Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
American Electric Company, Inc... . + « « « « « Chicago Tele-Chee S (for theatr Watchman’s Supervicery 8 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. . London a ) a mets 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Com; ny, I Ltd. Liverpool Railway Communication Equipment Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
The New Antwerp Telephone & Electrical e « Antwerp Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories. 
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Become an 


OFFICE MANAGER 


The increased size of office organ- 
izations throughout the United 
States has done two things: First, 
it has created an insistent demand 
for trained office managers. Sec- 
ond, it has greatly raised the 
dignity and importance of | this 
work. Office Management now 
ranks as a real profession. And as 
a profession it presents unusual 
opportunities for a successful busi- 
ness Career. 


workers in the United States. Now there 
are 4,000,000, which is about 25 times 
as many. 

Consequently the opportunities in the field 
of Office Management have increased enor- 
mously. The office manager is no longer a 
hard-boiled disciplinarian who glares at clerks 
and office boys. He has become a business 
administrator—an important department head 
—a key man who can save his company thou- 
sands of dollars a year by efficient manage- 
ment. 


I 1880 there were only 170,000 office 


As a modern office manager you have a 
score, perhaps a hundred, men and women 
under you. Naturally the salary you receive 
in such a responsible position compares favor- 
ably with the salaries paid for other important 
forms of business administration. 

One of the chief advantages of Office Man- 
agement is that it requires only a compara- 
tively short training period. Besides, it pays 
well from the start. 


What a trained Office Manager 
can accomplish 


The man who is considering Office Man- 
agement as a profession should first of all 
make up his mind to this fact: From now on, 
success in this work is going to be won by 
entirely different methods than it has in the 
past. The old time “hit or miss” methods of 
the “chief clerk” are being rapidly superseded 
in the modern office. Said a recent article in 
System Magazine: “A moment’s consideration 
of the increase in the number of office workers 
shows the absolute necessity for scientific man- 
agement in this field. Unquestionably there are 
great opportunities for many trained men in 
the growing use of the principles of scientific 
management in the office.” 


Recently the Chicago Daily News carried 








HOW TO BECOME 
AN 


OFFICE MANAGER §f 






or obligation. 


To the International Accountants Society, Inc. 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


I'd like to find out more about the profession of Office Management. 
the booklet “How to Become an Office Manager,” which I may keep without charge 





The office manager of today ranks high in 


business. He has large numbers of em- 
ployees under him. He is a department 
head whose responsibilities are definite and 


of great importance. 


an article to the effect that office efficiency is 
cutting costs in some lines of business as much 
as plant efficiency. 

A famous authority on Office Management, 
W. H. Leffingwell, says: ‘Time after time I 
have seen office payrolls cut in two by better 
methods.” 

Leffingwell cites a case where the hiring of 
a modern type office manager saved $50,000 a 
year. In still another case an office manager 
at a salary of $15,000 saved $100,000 a year. 


Get this Free Book 


How can I become an office manager? How 
can I find out whether or not the work would 
appeal to me and how long it would take me 
to qualify? 

These are questions which naturally come 
to your mind. The answers are contained in 
an interesting 32-page booklet called ‘How to 
Become an Office Manager.” 


We should like to send you a copy of this 
booklet. It describes a wonderful new course 
of training in Office Management and tells 
how you can become a qualified office manager 
in your spare time at home. The booklet gives 
interesting facts about Office Management. It 
tells how scientific methods have been de- 
vised for carying on this work. Do not delay. 
Send for your copy of this booklet today. No 
cost. No obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS Society, INc. 


a Division of the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Send me 


Business 
Position 
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“My Supreme Mission” 
(Continued from page 15) 


Alex relished ! 


A lot is being said about the profits 
made by those taking part in the 
power mergers now going on. People 
shouldn’t worry too much about that. 
Money keeps on flowing. The ques- 
tion is not “Who gets the money?” 
but “What tangible asset is left to 
the people?” The people always get 
the real gain, even though some man 
or groups may get the passing profit. 
The main thing is to get the power 
resources of the country put on a 
more scientific basis. After all, it is 
the actual results achieved which 
count most. These people won’t be 
able to take their money with them, 
and they will leave behind them a 
country more efficiently equipped 
with power. 


Electricity Only 
in Its Infancy 


What they are doing is helping to 
have the country become more con- 
scious of the importance of what elec- 
tricity can do for them. Only a be- 
ginning has really been made in mak- 
ing electricity do the work of the 
world. The ground has only been 
scratched. 

Power can revolutionize the lives 
of the people of this country. It can 
lift the burdens from the backs of 
the workers. It can abolish most of 
the tasks of the housewife. It has 
hardly made a beginning on the farm 
—where its possibilities are perhaps 
the greatest of all. 


Railroads Out 
of Balance 


I said that the people would assert 
themselves if a Power Trust got out 
of balance. Our railroads are an ex- 
ample of an industry that has been 


- out of balance. 


The railroads haven’t been nearly 
careful enough. They break and 
damage far too much. The time is 
coming when the railroads will get 
only heavy raw materials to trans- 
port, things like coal and wheat and 
other materials not easily damaged. 
Motors will carry many of the things 
the railroads have been entrusted 
with in the past. And, of course, elec- 
tric power plants—or the Power 
Trust—will be supplying the power 
to move all railway trains. 


Prepared 
to Fly 


By and by we will have giant air- 
ships doing passenger business and 
also carrying the more valuabie kinds 
of freight. 

No, I personally haven’t any aver- 
sion to flying. I have been up, and 
I would fly oftener if there were any 
occasion for it. 
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WAIT A MINUTE — Deliberate 


You may be going too fast 


Don’t skip the pause that refreshes 








a enied in ide. 
den. . Don’t be too serious. Learn 
to sisal haste slowly if you want to 
be healthy, wealthy and wise. And, 
above all, don’t skip the pause that 
refreshes . . . Ever so many happy 
folk every day find time to drop 
things—relax—rest—take a short 
minute here and there for Coca- 
Cola’s cool, quick refreshment... 
You don’t have to look far or wait 
long for the world’s greatest drink. 
Ice-cold, delicious, it’s ready for you 
around the corner from anywhere— 
inviting you to enjoy refreshment 
and be refreshed for enjoyment... 
Over eight million times every day 
Coca-Cola repeats the proof that 
there’s no drink so pure and good, 
so wholesomely refreshing, 
costing so little. 
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The Best Served Drink in the World 


A pure drink of natural flavors served 
in its own thin, crystal-like glass. This 
glass insures the right proportions of 
Coca-Cola syrup and ice-cold carbon- 
ated water. The final touches are to 
add a little finely chipped ice and stir 
with a spoon until the sparkling bub- 
bles bead at the brim. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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HE abnormally high 
levels at which general 


industry was operating 


Forbes Time-Savin 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 
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g News 





throughout the Summer 
months, when declines are 
generally expected from a 
seasonal standpoint, has upset 
the ordinary calculations of | 
economists and profits suf- 
ficiently to leave them 
further out at sea than usual. 
Certainly, it must be admitted 
that the exact business pros- 
pect for the coming months is 
indistinct. 

When activity should nor- 
mally have been declining dur- 
ing the past Summer it was 
hitting new high peaks or at 
least holding far above antici- 
pated levels. Now ‘that the 
time has come when the nor- 
mal period of Autumn expan- | 
sion is expected to set in, most 
authorities are not quite will- 
ing to predict that there is 
room for much further upturn 
after the high rates of activity 
just passed. In any case, 
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tions. Estimates are that the 
past month will see a drop of 
more than 5 per cent. in total 
production but such a decline 
is not serious and general ac. 
tivity is still running far ahead 
of the same period last year, 
The Corporation has reported 
another decline in its unfilled 
orders, the third in successive 
months, which brings the total 
backlog to the lowest thus far 
in the current year. The latest 
figures are still 500,000 tons 
ahead of the same period last 
year, however. 


HE motor industry has 

continued its general 
Summer decline through the 
past couple months but there 
are indications that August 
witnessed the turning point 
and that production is now 
once more on the up trend. 
July output amounted to only 
about 500.000 units, compared 
with 550,000 in June and with 
the high record fo rall time of 








whether the usual Fall boom Corn Crop Below Last Year ...... ot 621,000 units in April: De- 
materializes or not, no drastic Copper Output Declines .......... 62 spite the moderate and season- 
decline appears imminent and | al decline in July, that month 








on a basis merely of continua- 


was still far ahead of the 392,- 


tion of past activity, the Autumn business situation should 000 units reported in the corresponding period of last 


be quite satisfactory. 


iss steel industry is still operating well up toward 
capacity but has finally given what may be the first 
signs of at least a temporary setback. The Steel Corpora- 
tion is still running at about its rated capacity but many of 
the smaller independents have drawn down their opera- 




















Upward Boom Checked by Material and 
General Reaction in Chief Commodity 
Prices. Grains Still High 


Sle past month has witnessed con- 
siderable irregularity and what ap- 
pears to be a turning point in the course 
of important commodity prices. Dur- 
ing the early part of the month the 
long advance continued and rapid gains 
carried most of the major commodities 
to new high levels for the movement, as 
well as many of them to new high 
prices for several years past. 

After about the first week in August, 
however, the market reversed its move- 
ment with a distinct reaction. Prices 
have been in an irregular decline dur- 
ing most of August, therefore, and the 
most important commodities end the 
month at considerably lower levels than 
they began it. More recently prices 


year. 


The building industry continues irregular but has re- 


have firmed up somewhat. and latest 
quotations, while considerably below 
their previous highs, are still far above 
the levels current early in the Summer. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dres’s-. TMGME.' desc secs 192.206 188.689 194.132 
Bradstreet’s ........ 12.6309 12.4853 13.1903 
Bureau of Labor..... 96.4 95.8 97.6 


The monthly indexes are somewhat 
backward in reacting to current price 
changes and most of the monthly figures 
still show further advances. Such in- 
dexes show the previous declines of 
early in the Summer to have been almost 
made up by the later advances, but the 
recognized indexes are still moderately 
below the highest figures for the pres- 
ent year. 

The weekly indexes are considerably 
closer to the current picture and the 
Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 rep- 
resentative commodities has been in a 
fairly steady decline during most of 
the past month. This figure, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, currently stands 
around 97%, compared with a high 


cently displayed one of its best spurts of the year. Total 
construction contracts awarded during July in the 37 states 
east of the Rockies amounted to over $652,000,000 ac- 
cording to reports of the F. W. Dodge Corporation. | The 
figure is the second best for any month on record. 


point for the year of 99.2, which was 
reached in the last week of July. The 
latest figure compares with a low aver- 
age of 95.9 for May, 1929, and with the 
1928 annual average of 98.2. 


S is their accustomed habit, the 

grain markets have pointed the way 
for the general commodity trend. 
After leading the advance for about 
six weeks in a remarkable recovery, the 
grain markets have also led the general 
course of prices in their latest reaction. 
Such reaction has been fairly sharp so 
far as actual money losses are con- 
cerned, but considering the rapidity and 
the extent of the preceding major up- 
ward movement, the recent declines do 
not appear to be particularly large or 
severe. 

Wheat prices have borne the chief 
burden of selling and their trend has 
been almost steadily downward for sev- 
eral weeks past. Future options suffered 
their greatest declines around the middle 
of the month but current prices still 
show a decline of nearly 15 cents per 
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bushel from the quotations current 
early in August. Corn prices show a 
decline of nearly 10 cents per bushel, 
oats are off about 4 cents per bushel, 
and the lesser grains show proportion- 
ate declines. 

Cotton prices have also had to meet 
a considerable amount of selling but 
prices in this classification had not ad- 
vanced as rapidly as have the grains. 
The cotton market was therefore in bet- 
ter technical position to withstand gen- 
eral selling pressure and resisted such 
selling in a fairly satisfactory manner. 
The general movement in the cotton 
market has been irregularly lower, how- 
ever, during the past month and most 
of the future options close the period 
with declines of anywhere from $1 to 
$3 per bale under the quotations of 
early in the month. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, December ...... $1.39%4 $1.5434 $1.1834 

Corn, December ........ 21% 1.00% 73% 
Oats, December ........ 50% 54% 40 
Cotton, Mid. Dec....... 18.60 18.92 20.20 
BE); Sonceronsaeaesa te 7.50 8.00 6.35 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio....... 1534 16 17% 

Sugar, Gran. ........++. .0550 -0550 .0545 
Beef, Family ........... 29.00 29.2. 28.00 
a ae 20.25 22.25 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 36.00 36.00 33.00 
GR ER: er 6.75 6.75 6.20 
ee 18.00 18.00 14.75 
Zinc, E. St. Louis...... ‘6.75 6.75 6.25 
DS a caer babm bone wae 46.40 47.00 48.12 
Rubber, December ..... 21.70 22.40 19.20 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont.... 1.30 1.30 1.21 
SE  cacancponsssiowen 17 17 18 


. pee petroleum industry has been ex- 
pecting an early announcement of 
another wave of price-cutting, but 
around the middle of the past. month 
there were unofficial indications that 
producers were trying to stave off such 
recessions as long as possible. Some 


authorities profess sufficient faith in the 
general oil situation to state that no cuts 
will be necessary, but at this writing 
there is a definite feeling that unless 
conditions change considerably, read- 
justment of general petroleum prices to- 
ward lower levels is being postponed 
rather than cancelled. 




















Advance in Rediscount Rate Leads 
Credit Index Higher. Brokers’ Loans 
Near Record. Gold Still Coming 


B Y far the most important change in 
interest rates during the past month 
has been, of course, the advance in the 
rediscount rate of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. Effective as of August 
9th, 1929, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York advanced its rediscount rate a 
full per cent., from 5 to 6 per cent. The 
previous 5 per cent rate had been in effect 
since July 12, 1928, when the New York 
rate was advanced 1-2 per cent. from 4 1-2 
per cent. 


Current Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
oe ere 84% 8%% T%% 
60-90 day time........... 9 8 6% 
Commercial paper ...... 6% 6 
New York rediscount.... 6 5 5 


The present 6 per cent. rate is the high- 
est rediscount rate that has been in effect 
in New York since July 21, 1921, when 
the rate was lowered from 6 to 5 1-2 per 
cent. It is likewise the first time that the 
New York bank has had recourse to so 
drastic an advance of one full per cent. 
since June 1, 1920, when the New York 
bank rate was advanced from 6 to 7 per 
cent. The action came generally as a sur- 
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prise, but following the action of the New 
York bank similar action by the other 
Federal Reserve Banks was not unexpected. 


Brokers’ Loans High 


HE continued advance in brokers’ 

loans was apparently one of the most 
potent factors which forced’ the decision 
to advance rediscount rates. The Federal 
Reserve Board had issued various warn- 
ings but they went practically unheeded 
and “final recourse” was thus made neces- 
sary. Coincidentally with announcement 
of the discount rate increase, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York issued its 
weekly report showing another huge in- 
crease of $60,000,000 to another new high 
record for all time at $6,020,000,000. This 
was the first time in history that this com- 
pilation had crossed the six billion dollar 
mark. The figure compared with the pre- 
vious high record for all time of $5,960,- 
000,000, set up in the week immediately 
preceding. Later weeks have shown some 
decline but totals are still near the record 
high. 

The New York Stock Exchange com- 
pilation also shows a gain of over $400,- 
000,000 in a single month to another high 
record for all time. The latest total stands 
at $7,474,000,000 and shows an increase of 
about $2,500,000,000 over the correspond- 
ing week of 1928. Temporarily, the ad- 
vance in the rediscount rate appeared to 
be bringing about the desired result of 
lowered brokers’ loans but what declines 
have taken place do not appear to have 
had much effect. 


pres imports into this country from 
abroad have continued during the 
past month but the movement does not ap- 
pear to be gathering headway, though it 
may again pick up speed as the more far- 
flung results of the New York bank rate 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 


The factors considered are: 
industry, employment, trade, money, and 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Power - Gas + Water 


formerly United Power, Gas and Water Corporation 


N exceptionally attractive opportunity to share 

in the profits of more than two hundred and 

twenty-five million dollars of public utility prop- 

erties is afforded the investor in the Common Stock 

and in the Preferred Stock (with Common Stock 
Purchase Privilege) of Tri-Utilities Corporation. 


This great public utility system operating in 
twenty-five states extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific includes: 

Federal Water Service Corporation—controlling the 


largest system of independent water companies in the 
United States. 


Peoples Light & Power Corporation—providing the 
necessities of electric light and power, gas and water in 19 
states. 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation—which will consti- 
tute one of the largest natural gas systems in this country 
and which will distribute natural gas to the Industrial 
Southeast. 


The securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation afford 
an opportunity for safe investment, with highly in- 
teresting possibilities for future price enhancement. 


Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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advance begin to make themselves {elt 
During July, exports of gold were again 
negligible, amounting to less than 
$1,000,000, while imports totalled aroung 
$30,000,000. Most of these imports came 
from England and the Argentine. 
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Largely coincident with increased ac- 
tivity in the security markets, debits to 
individual banking accounts have continued 
to mount. They are still below the levels 
of earlier in the year, but are once more 
running as much as four and five billion 
dollars ahead of the corresponding weeks 
of last year. 


Latest Weekly Beak Clearings 


District 1928 
sal a I $11,987.344,000 $8,120,675,000 
S emanca caer. 981,000 602,529,000 
Philedelphia Satwmates 665,579,000 546,123,000 
| i RRRIRRA Ee 800,095,000 691,496,000 
ES ee 342,019,000 282,648,000 
Eo ieenass vcwibaiers 299,283,000 272,091,000 
ss aaeaeaigeeteay 2,015,564,000 1,394,789,000 
oe PR ere 319,670,000 283,900,000 
ienenaaiie piehalkry ken 244,180,000 184,935,000 
eS oS eee 437,339,000 337,395,000 
SS caw sien ois cect 203,784,000 175,164,000 
San Francisco ....... 871,177,000 760,959,000 























U. S. All-Metal Dirigible Being Tested. 
New Steel Alloy to be Produced 
in this Country 

— flights have. been made in recent 

weeks with the new type of all-metal 
dirigible ZNC-2, built in Michigan. The 
craft is comparatively small, but is the 
first all-metal dirigible to be tested. The 
ship is 150 feet long, is inflated with 
helium, has a crew of four and is expected 
to develop a speed of over 60 miles per 


hour and to have a cruising range of over 
600 miles. 


ANUFACTURE of a new ssteel 

alloy, the use of which in the boilers 

of the Bremen is said to have aided mate- 

tially in helping that ship to establish its 

recent new records for Atlantic crossings, 
will be begun soon in this country. 

The process for the new alloy was de- 
veloped at the Krupp Works in Germany 
and the manufacturing here will be done 
under an exclusive license to the Central 
Alloy Company issued under Krupp 
patents. 

The alloy will be manufactured under 
the name of Izett, coined from the Ger- 
man letters I and Z, which stand for the 
words Immer Zahe, which translated 
mean “always tough.” Technical men 
who have had the opportunity of testing 
the new alloy pronounce it to be one of 
the five greatest developments in_ steel 
manufacture that has appeared in fifteen 
years. 

The outstanding characteristics claimed 
for Izett are that it does not become brit- 
tle when it is cold worked, and that its 
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TOMORROW 





what will TOMORROW mean to industry? 
what will industry's TOMORROW mean to you? 


js HIS startling new book— ‘Make Everybod 
Rich: Industry’s New Goal’ —answers bo 
questions for you. It proclaims a new industrial 
philosophy and predicts a new industrial revolution. 
“Make Everybody Rich” is NEWS, tomorrow’s 
front page. 

To industrial and business executives particularly, 
and to every American citizen ultimately, this book 
carries. a message of tremendous importance. A 
jump or two ahead of anything 3 vet ublished, it takes 
a look around the corner just ahead and surveys our 
future as the world’s richest nation. It is the first 
clear, convincing, complete, and authoritative state- 
ment of the new economic policy now linked in the 
_— mind with the industrial methods of Henry 

ord. It is destined to become the Bible of Fordism, 
its fundamental principle may evolve into the pri- 
mary issue in the 1932 presidential campaign! 

If you are interested in Ag eageniee yD cent own 
TOMORROW—+you will want to read this book. 


What They Say About It— 


EDITOR 

er! stirring and helpful contribution full of understanding and 
imagination.” —Norman Hapgood. 
BANKER 

“It will be to the advantage of this nation to have such wholesome 
doctrine widely disseminated.”—S. W. Straus. 


COMMUNIST 


“A remarkable book ... it has greatly excited me.”—Bishop Wil- 
liam Montgomery Brown. 


LAWYER 
“Tt is entertaining, easy to read and forces home its points.”— 
Arthur Garfield Hays. 


CRITIC 

“The authors describe swiftly and vividly (the book is written 
with vigor and a deft touch) the a: weaienes in the strategy of 
American industry.”—Evans Clark, N. Y. 


BOOKMAN 
“A work of fascinating interest. Whether or not we accept its 


tremendous conclusion, we must find it stimulating, provocative, a 
tonic to the imagination.’—John Macy. 





This Book Charts 
America’s Future— 


YOUR FUTURE! 


Just around the corner lies—what? 
Continued prosperity—or industrial 
panic? New industrial combines—or 
another era of Rooseveltian trust-bust- 
ing? Cooperation in industry—or a 
return to cut-throat competition? What 
lies just ahead? On the answer to 
these questions inevitably depends your 
own future happiness. This book offers 
the answer with authority, the author- 
ity of scholarship and research. Send 
for the book today—it was written for 
you in a style you will find at once 
entertaining and persuasive. Mail the 
coupon now. 


MAKE EVERYBODY RICH 


INDUSTRY’S NEW GOAL 









you are alert 
to the trend 
of the times 
you will want 
to get the news 
about FORBES 
books. 

Check here 











by B. A. Javits and C. W. Wood 


en SF ee § §<S a ae aE lee 
) Price $3.50 at your bookstore, or on 5 days’ approval 


from 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., Dept 9-1-29 


I want to read MAKE EVERYBODY -RICH. After 5 days I will return it to you 
or remit $3.50. Please send me the book. 
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Develop Technique 


Just as much depends upon it in 
Business as in Art or Sport 


Technique in Business is that skilled and re- 
fined procedure which harmonizes mind with 
method and motion. Business that has it — 
individuals that have it— accomplish more, 
and do better work with less effort, less time 


and less waste. 


technique. 


SYSTEM SE 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON WHEELING 
PORTLAND ERIE 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE MIAMI 
RICHMOND TAMPA 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI 
BUFFALO DAYTON 
ROCHESTER LOVISVILLE 
HUNTINGTON 


CLEVELAND 
AKRON 
CANTON 
COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
TOLEDO 

sT. Louis 
MEMPHIS 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 


RVICE 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FORT WAYNE 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 


Not long ago Business shied at the use of a 
term, or a practice, which had anything to do 
with Art—or even Sport. Not so now. 


Modern Accountancy has shown not only that 
Modern Business is an art, but that its great 


advance is due to its recognition, and its appli- 
cation, of exactly the same factors and methods 
which have produced great Art—and made 
Sport so universal and so interesting. 


In the control of your business—in the method 
or system of your management—in the endless 
operations of all material functions — develop 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
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waco 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
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_ own business, which affect 


Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, 


if you read The 
Bache Review, will k 


eep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















sive public ui op- 
erating in 30 states. Write for list 
of offerings yielding 6% and more, 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
New York St.Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Detro 
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use prevents the formation of cracks 
especially in rivet holes and rivet heads 
and that it does not lose its tensile 
strength from time and use. 














Other Companies to Meet Bremen’; 
Speed Challenge. New Record for 
Atlantic Passenger Service 


ager new trans-Atlantic speed records 
set up by the Bremen during tne 
past month are being accepted as a chal- 
lenge by the other steamship companies, 
The White Star Line suspended work on 
its new giant liner, the Oceanic, some time 
ago. Now it is understood that the keel 
for that ship, laid for a length of 1,000 
feet, has been ordered scrapped. The as- 
sumption is that the new vessel is to be 
made longer and speedier. 


Passenger Records 


A records for transportation of tour- 
ist third class passengers to Europe 
in the ships of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company were broken this 
Summer. A total of 12,113 persons crossed 
in the thirteen ships of the company which 
serve that class, as compared with 9,683 
in 1928, the best previous mark. The 
months of June and July alone are cor- 
sidered in the totals. 

Several records for tourist third class 
transportation were broken by individual 
ships and some capacity figures were re- 
ported. The Minnekahda carried 809 
passengers June 29, setting a new high 
mark for tourist third class traffic on a 
single trip for the entire fleet. The Ma- 
jestic carried 712 when she sailed July 
10, and the Olympic carried 436 when she 
sailed July 19, both ships beating their 
own previous high marks. The Belgen- 
land, sailing July 29, carried 601 pas- 
sengers, and the Adriatic, sailing June 15, 
carried 414. 

The Minnekahda carried 1,932 pas- 
sengers in tourist third class in three 
sailings, a record for the fleet. The other 
ships and their totals follow in this order: 

Majestic 1,805, Belgenland 1,373, Olym- 
pic 1,230, Homeric 1,078, Baltic 880, Min- 
nesota 774, Albertic 750, Adriatic 737, 
Cedric 618, Lapland 380, Pennland 329, 
Arabic 227. These ships are owned by 
the White Star, Red Star and Atlantic 
Transport lines. 

















Flight Records Continue While Industry 
Itself Breaks Previous Marks. 
Zeppelin’s. World Cruise 
| Rater peners continue to fall one by one 

and aspirants for new marks are mak- 
ing best use of the favorable season for 
long-distance flying. The edge appears 
somewhat to be off of non-stop trans- 
oceanic flights for the moment, but vari- 
ous new contestants are entering the field. 
Switzerland and Russia are two new na- 
tions to enter the ocean flight field. The 
Land of the Soviets, a huge metal plane 
carrying a crew of five, has been checked 
by an accident in its trip from Mos- 
cow to New York. | Meanwhile, two 
Swiss flyers are waiting for favorable 
weather to try a non-stop westward cross- 
ing of the Atlantic from Lisbon to New 
York, via the Azores and Newfoundland. 
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BUY OR SELL! 


Factories—Factory Sites—Manufacturing 
Departments—Manufacturing Businesses 
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nies, O bring the buyer and seller of industrial locations and 
img facilities together quickly and economically FORBES has 
a established an Industrial Location Service. 

be Our investigation shows that there are about 4,000 manufac- 


turers considering expansion or relocation of their factories. 


wr Our survey of the situation indicates that there are approxi- 
— mately 5,000 idle factories now available. In carrying charges 
a they cost their owners $60,000,000 per year. Much of this great 
683 personal and economic loss can be saved. It requires expert advice 
es and guidance to locate the buyers. FORBES, circulation of over 
a 70,000, is a national clearing house for executive contact. a 
‘a R. S. Harnsberger a recognized expert in Industrial Real 
eo Estate, has been made Director of Industrial Location Service. 
rhe His experience will prove invaluable to organizations that are in- 
uly terested in buying or selling factories, sites and enterprises. In 
ei addition to the direct inquiries received from Industrial Location 
ov advertisments appearing in FORBES, we have established a master 
" file, containing confidential information of available factories 
re and of organizations wishing to secure new locations. 

a Manufacturers, Bankers, Real Estate Brokers, Liquidators, 


in- Creditors Committees, Chambers of Commerce are invited to 
communicate with us for further information. We are not enter- 
ing the real estate brokerage business but are making available 
to the nation through a national clearing house of Industrial 
| Location, Information and Opportunity. 


In such cases where the identity of the principal is not to be 
divulged during early negotiations, the director of FORBES In- 
dustrial Location Service is ready to act in a confidential capacity. 


me Industrial Location advertising will cost $500 per page, $250 
“ per half page, smaller space $20 per column inch, minimum two 
column inches, increasing in multiples of one column inch only. 
a Advertisers must furnish complete information and business ref- 
a erences. Correspondence invited. 

: FORBES INDUSTRIAL LOCATION SERVICE 

” 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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@u? PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
‘The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years 











A SINGLE OVERSIGHT 


reduced by 18% an estate it took him a business lifetime to build 





“He might have covered the shrinkage by Insurance.” 


could have made certain with a 

Life Insurance Trust that the 
provisions of his will would be carried 
out in full. With adequate cash 
funds instantly available, strong 
hands and keen minds would have 
taken up the task where he left off. 
What he had built would have 
remained intact. 


pany as your trustee is a sure and safe 
way to have your wishes carried out. 


May we send you our booklet, 
“Estate Conservation and Life In- 
surance Trusts’? It contains in- 
teresting facts and practical sug- 
gestions for the man who is proud of 
his success and wants it to be carried 
on undiminished for the benefit of his 







The establishment ofa Life Insur- dependents and beneficiaries. Send 
ance Trust with a Bank or TrustCom- for it today. 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
id dddddddd d4444444<4< 
tam LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


or BosTon. MassacHusatrs 
197 CLARENDON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send booklet, “Estate Conservation and Life Insurance Trusts.” 
Name............ fasion toaidiaa Cecasasvkatacebceuetihacksandadtoaretotunts licenced 
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Having set a new speed record for itself 
in its return trip from New York to Ger- 
many, the Graf Zeppelin continues on its 
round-the-world flight at this writing. The 
tentative schedule calls for the long hop 
from Tokyo to Los Angeles to be com- 
pleted by August 26th, with the end of 
the girdling tour at Lakehurst around the 
close of August or the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 





Aviation Industry Records 


HE aviation industry itself continues 

to break old records and set up new 
ones to shoot at. Figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate that foreign 
demand for American planes and equip- 
ment is growing even faster than domestic 
demand. Value of all aeronautical equip- 
ment exported from the United States 
during the first six months of 1929 was 
$5,174,000, or more than three times as 
great as the $1,676,000 reported for the 
first half of last year. Total for the 
whole of 1928 was only $3,665,000. The 
first six months showed 199 airplanes ex- 
ported from this country as against 87 
for the same period of last year. 

Air mail transportation in the United 
States also set up a new high record in 
July of this year, according to Post Office 
department reports. Total amount carried 
showed 638,000 pounds, a gain of nearly 
50,000 pounds over the previous month 
with a total of 503,000 pounds. Daily 
average during July was 20,600 pounds or 
a gain of 800 pounds per day over the 
previous month. 


EANWHILE, the new system of 
air-rail transportation operated 
across the country by Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc., in connection with 
the rail lines shows a total of 433 paying 
passengers during July. The service car- 
ried a load 38 per cent. of full capacity 
which is considered good for the beginning 
of the line. Colonial Airways has an- 
nounced that during the first week of 
August 180 passengers flew in its planes 
from. between New York and Boston, a 
new record for this service. 

















Net Profits Again Increase to Second 
Highest on Record. Freight Move- 
ment Also Sets New Record 


E VEN our optimistic estimate on net 
operating railway income of Class I 
roads presented last issue for the month 
of June proves to have been too low. Com- 
pared with our advance estimate of around 
$100,000,000, the domestic carriers have 
turned in a final figure of $105,946,000 for 
the month of June. This report is better, 
rather than lower, than the previous month 
with net income of $103,616,000, and 
shows an advance of nearly $20,000,000, or 
more than 25 per cent over the net of 
just under $86,000,000 reported for the 
corresponding month of last year. 

The June figures on Class I net profits 
for this year are the largest for that month 
on record, with the single exception of the 
spectacular figures for June of 1926, which 
still hold the high record for all time 
with net of more than $107,000,000. 

Net railway operating income of the 
systems for June of 1929 was on a basis 
of 5.30 per cent. return per annum on the 
roads’ claimed valuation, compared with 
a return basis of only 4.36 per cent. for 
the corresponding month of last year. 
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All of these Allotment Certificates have been sold at the original offering price of $55 per unit. 


National Republic Investment Trust 


(A Trust Organized under the laws of Illinois) 
100,000 Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares 


100,000 Non-Voting Common Shares 
Representing Beneficial Interest in the Trust 


Offered in the form of Allotment Certificates representing one Cumulative Convertible Preference share 
(non-voting) and one Non-Voting Common share. 


Chicago Trust Company The National Bank of the Republic of Chicago 
Depositary and Transfer Agent Registrar 


Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares (non-voting) preferred over Non-Voting Common Shares as to cumulative dividends at the 
rate of $3 per annum per share peoetie quarterly November |, February 1, May | and August 1, accruing from August |, 1929, and as 
to assets on liquidation up to $50 per share and accrued dividends: redeemable in whole or in part at ony time upon 30 days’ notice at 
$55 per share and accrued dividends. In the event of redemption Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares may be converted up to 
the day before the redemption date. The holders of neither class of shares will have any pre-emptive rights to subscribe to future issues 
of shares or other securities except the holders of the Preference Shares in the case of the issuance of additional Cumulative Convertible 
Preference Shares beyond the 120,000 Preference Shares authorized at this time. 





Each Cumulative Convertible Preference Share may be converted into one Non-Voting Common Share up to August 1, 
1931, or into three-fourths of a Non-Voting Common Share thereafter up to August 1, 1933, or into one-half Non-Voting 
Common Share thereafter, with adjustment in each case for dividends. The Declaration of Trust contains provisions to 
protect the conversion privilege in connection with dilution by the issuance of additional Non-Voting Common Shares. 
Organization: National Republic Investment Trust has been organized as a Trust under the laws of the State of 
Inois to acquire, hold, manage, sell and deal generally in stocks, bonds and securities o inds. 
*  Iillinoi ire, hold ll and deal ally i ks, bonds and ities of all kind 
The Declaration of Trust provides for Trustees who will have absolute control of the Trust Estate and absolute 
discretion as to its investment and reinvestment. 
The Trust will receive from the sale of the securities to be presently outstanding not less than $6,250,000, of which 
$1,000,000 has already been paid in for 180,000 non-voting common shares by trustees acting in a fiduciary capacity 
for the stockholders of The National Bank of the Republic of Chicago, and by A. G. Becker & Co. The statements 
of condition of The National Bank of the Republic of Chicago and its affiliate, Chicago Trust Company, as of June 
29, 1929, showed combined resources of $204,612,071. 


Trustees: The Trustees who are all Executive Officers of The National Bank of the Republic, as described below, 


are as follows: Charles S. Castle H. E. Otte 
Vice-Chairman, Executive Committee Vice-Chairman of the Board 
John A. Lynch George Woodruff John W. O'Leary 
Chairman, Executive Committee Chairman of the Board President 
avid R. Forgan Lucius Teter Ward C. Castle 
Vice-Chairman, Executive Committee Vice-Chairman of the Board Executive Vice-President 


Vacancies which may occur among the Trustees will be filled by appointment by the remaining Trustees. The Trustees 
will not receive any compensation for their services as Trustees. There will be no Management Fee and there are no 
options on unissued shares, except the conversion rights of the Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares. Officers 
of the Trust may be paid salaries. 

Trust Capital: Beneficial interests in the Trust will be evidenced by transferable certificates of two classes of 


shares as follows: 
Presently To 


Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares (no par value) Authorized Be Outstanding 
entitled to $3 per annum per share, cumulative....... 120,000 shs. 100,000 shs. 
Non-Voting Common Shares (no par value).............. 420,000 shs.* 280,000 shs. 


*120,000 shares reserved for conversion of Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares. 
Trust Provisions: The Declaration of Trust which is on file with Chicago*Trust Company, Depositary, provides 
* among other things as follows: 

1. The Trust shall terminate at the expiration of 75 years or at the end of certain named lives, whichever is earlier, 
and may be terminated at any time by the Trustees. 

2. Title to the property in the Trust Estate will be held by the Trustees or under their direction and control. Neither 
the Trustees nor the shareholders shall be personally liable for any of the obligations of the Trust. 

3. The Trust Estate will be controlled and managed by the Trustees in their absolute discretion, the rights and duties 
of the Trustees being defined in the Declaration of Trust. 

The Trustees or the corporations or firms with which they are identified may have transactions with the Trust. 


Share Units: The Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares and Non-Voting Common Shares herein offered will be 
* delivered in the form of Allotment Certificates representing one share of each class. Holders of such 
Allotment Certificates will be entitled to receive the dividends paid upon the Cumulative Convertible Preference and 
Non-Voting Common Shares represented thereby and to receive on A t 1, 1931, or earlier at the option of the 
Trustees, certificates for such Cumulative Convertible Preference and Non-Voting Common Shares. In the event 
holders of Allotment Certificates desire to convert the Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares supetinnted by their 
Allotment Certificates they may do so on any dividend payment date by presenting the Allotment Certificates to the 
Depositary and receive in return therefor the Non-Voting Common Shares represented by the Allotment Certificates 
together with the Non-Voting Common Shares to which they are entitled by the conversion privilege. 


Offered if, d when issued and iced by us and subject to the approval of legal matters by Arthur J. Hughes, Esq., and M s 
Judah’ Wilad, Wolf & Retchinann. Tt ts expected that delicery will be made about August 21, 1929. ana 


The Allotment Certificates have been admitted to trading on a 
when, as and if issued basis on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 











Price at the Market 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


- 54 Pine Street, New York 
100 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


All statements herein are official or are based on information which we regard as reliable, and, 
while we do not guarantee them, we ourselves have relied upon them in the purchase of this security. 















































Sad 


your 
business 

use an 
extra month 
a year’) 


Make Ediphones available to 
your office force and you will 
beamazedtosee the staggering 
total of wasted minutes con- 
verted into hours of produc- 
tive effort. Every average 
dictator gains a month a year. 
Secretaries also enjoy this 
time-gain because they no 
longer are obliged to write 
every letter twice (once in 
shorthand and once on the 
typewriter). 

Let us prove this to you at your desk. 
Telephone “The Ediphone,” your City, 


and ask for the book, “An Easy Way to 
Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 





Radio Program Monday Even ings 











Gross operating income for June, 1929, 
amounted to nearly $532,000,000, an in- 
crease of about 5.7 per cent. over the $503,- 
000,000 gross turned in for the same month 
of 1928. 
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ee the close of July loading 
figures of revenue freight cars for 
Class I systems passed the 1,100,000 car 
per week mark for the first time this year 
and incidentally did so at an earlier date 
in the gradual climb of such figures than 
ever before in railway history. Generally, 
the normal increase in freight car loadings 
does not pass that mark until the latter 
part of August or the beginning of 
September. 

Since breaking through into the new 
high ground for the year such weekly load- 
ing reports have continued their general 
upward trend and latest reports are now 
well above that figure. The latest state- 
ments show gains of anywhere from 5,000 
to 20,000 cars per week over the previous 
periods reported. All of the individual 
classifications show some measure of gain 
over the corresponding week of 1928, 
with the largest advances being shown in 
miscellaneous freight, coal, livestock, grain, 
ore and coke. 














Unfavorable Growth Cuts Crop Ecsti- 
mates. Wheat and Corn Yields Down 
and Cotton Up Moderately 


6 Bee Department of Agriculture es- 
timates the cotton crop 

United States at 15,543,000 bales as of 
August Ist. This forecast shows a 
moderate gain over the 14,480,000 bales 
actually produced in the United States 
last year and compared with a crop of 
less than 13,000,000 bales in 1927. The 
Department: states that condition of the 
crop stands at 69.6 per cent. of normal, 
which is the highest condition reported 
for corresponding dates in three years. 
The crop condition as of the same date 
last year was only 67.9 per cent. The 
Department- estimated its crop on a 
basis of 48,457,000 acres in cultivation 
on July Ist, less an average deduction 
for abandonment, which gives a net 
basis of 46,695,000 acres in theoretical 
cultivation. 

The Bureau of the Census has also 
reported 86,970 running bales of cotton 
ginned from the present crop up to Au- 
gust Ist, 1929, which figure compares 
with 88,761 bales ginned from last year’s 
crop to the same date in 1928. Ginning 
figures to a comparable date in 1927 





were over 162,000 bales. 
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For safety 


in Exercise 


wear a PAL 
yw I 








Agen LETIG 
SUPPORTER 





© B. & B., 1929 





Even in setting-up exercises there is 
danger to the delicate cords and 
membranes nature left so vulnerable. 
A quick movement—a little awk- 
wardness—and suddenly . . . Pain 
.. . Disablement. 
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. e e po! 

PAL is far superior to the ordinary all- ne: 
elastic supporter. It is porous... knit of ng 
soft-covered elastic threads. A more éf- 4 
ficient supporter ... snug where it should WA 
be .. . comfortable all over. PAL doesn’t - 
get perspiration-stiff . . . doesn’t chafe. col 
At all drug stores ... one dollar. {Price bu 
slightly higher in Canada. } oa! 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO ...NEWYORK...TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


For 40 years the leadizg suspensory for 
daily wear 





_Are You 
Proud of Your aa 
LETTERHEAD? > 


You should be! If your letterhead doesn't do 
justice to your business, it’s you who are the loser 
For--your letterhead is you--and you can’t pre- 
vent customers and prospects from judging you 
by it. How could we improve your letterhead? 
Let us answer that by sending you samples of let- 
terheads we ve created. No obligation. Merely 
pin this advertisement to your letterhead, and 
mail to us--today! 


MONROE LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1004 Green St., 161 N. Union St., 
. Huntsville, Ala. Akron, 0. 
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FFICIAL Government _ statistics 
FF tow wheat production for this 
season in fourteen countries of the 
world at only 1,867,000,000 bushels, 
compared with an actual harvest of 1,- 
937,000,000 bushels in the same countries 
last year. These countries in 1928 pro- 
duced mare than 50 per cent. of the 
world crop, outside of Russia and 
China. The latest estimates of the 
world crop show rather sharp declines, 
due to reports of lower production in 
many of the largest producing coun- 
tries. The estimates on world pro- 
ystion of wheat have declined to around 
3.6 per cent. reduction from last year’s 
world harvest, compared with earlier 
estimates indicating that the 1929 
world output would be even larger than 
last year. 


'US.COTTON CROP SATISFACTORY 
a (MILLIONS ef BALES 
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HE August crop outlook report of 

the Department of Agriculture 
shows indicated yields of thirty-four im- 
portant crops in the United States at 
nearly 5 per cent. below last year’s 
harvest and 1.4 per cent. below the 
average yield of the last ten years. Im- 
provement is shown for the crops of 
corn, tobacco, sweet potatoes and rice, 
but prospects have declined for wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, hay, potatoes and most 
fruits. 

The latest estimate on the domestic 
corn crop shows a forecasted yield of 
2,741,000,000 bushels, or a decline of ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 bushels below 
last year’s total harvest of 2,840,000,000 
bushels. Condition of the corn crop 
as of August Ist, 1929, is indicated at 
only 78.8 per cent. of normal, compared 
with 83.3 per cent. of normal at the 
same date in 1928. 

















Oil Output Still Close to Record High. 
Copper Production Declines but 
American Stocks Still Increase 


ETROLEUM—Following a _ long 

series of new high records for all 
time, domestic production of crude 
petroleum has given the first favorable 
indication in a long period. The latest 
figures show a drop of 12,600 barrels 
per day from the previous week’s aver- 
age output. This is the first decrease in 
daily average production in this coun- 
try since May 11th, 1929. 

The latest weekly estimate of the 
American Petroleum Institute indicates 
United States production of crude 
petroleum at an average of 2,896,000 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
When you have forgotten 


your speech and lost your notes ... 


be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD. 
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George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 











Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 
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How Many of Your Executives 
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For Stock Issues 


Earnings are a basic factor in 
stock issues. Fixed property 
charges—depreciation, main- 
tenance and renewals — are 
basic factors in establishing 
earnings. American Appraisal 
Service supplies these basic 


property facts, strengthens a 


stock issue. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


A NATIONAL 


GOMPANY 


ORGANIZATION 
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barrels per day. The decline appea;, 
largely acounted for by a material qe. 
crease in some of the most importany 
fields, including California, Oklahom 
and a few of the individual Texas field 


UGAR—The National Commissioy 

for the Defense of the Cuban Suga 
Industry reports that exports of sugar 
from the 1929 Cuban crop totaled 2. 
629,000 long tons through August 3rd 
1929. This figure shows a gain of 1, 
200,000 tons over the 1,424,000 tons ex. 
ported from Cuba to the United States 
through last year’s season to the same 
date in 1928. Cuban exports to other 
countries through August 3rd, 1929, are 
placed at 778,000 tons against 746,00 
tons to the same date last year. 
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A New Booklet on 


Convertible Issues 


Helpful suggestions are 
given on judging the 
prebable future value of 
the conversion privilege, 
as well as valuable statis- 
tics and other informa- 
tion on the present 
position of this type of 


investment. 


Send for a copy 
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DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Financing-Engineering-Management of Pablic Utilities 


NEw YORK 
Philadelphia Washington Baltimore Buffalo 
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—logical center of American aviation— 
has, itis said authoritatively ,the best lighted 
municipal landing field in the United 
States. Two large flood lights now await 
installation to supplement the huge lights 
which already serve. Edison Service, note- 
worthy because of its dependability, 
keeps the field brilliantly illuminated — 
without glare —for safe landing. 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Com 


secutive dividends to its stoc ders. 
YearBook. Stock listed on The ChicagoStock Exchange. 


paid 159 con- 


Send for 1929 











Reports from Mexico indicate that 
new attempts are being made to intro- 
duce that country to the business of 
sugar production. A recent report from 
Mexico City states that a large tract of 
land in the state of Morelos has been 
planted in sugar cane. This state was 
formerly the leading sugar producing 
state of the Republic and recent efforts 
have been renewed to revive that in- 
dustry. 


Copper Output Down 


OPPER—Stocks of finished cop- 

per at refineries in North and 
South America at the close of July, 
1929, amounted to 97,730 tons, against 
83,140 tons at the close of June, ac- 
cording to figures published by the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
Production of finished copper by re- 
fineries on the American Continent de- 
clined nearly 3,000 tons from the pre- 
vious month to only 153,513 short tons 
for July. 














English Demands Threaten Young 
Plan Conference. British Still Los- 
ing Gold. Italian Exports Gain 


HE YOUNG PLAN—The interna- 
tional conference of diplomats 
which met last month at The Hague to 
consider details and ratification of the 
Young Plan for German reparation 
funding and settlement ran into dif- 
ficulties almost at its inception. The 
greatest stumbling block was Great 
Britain’s flat and shouted refusal to 
stand by the tentative Spa percentage 
agreements previously decided upon. 
The actual demands of the British 
included an increase of nearly $11,000,- 
000 in her yearly allotment of the total 
German annuities of $480,000,000, trans- 
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ference of an additional $20,000,000 per 
annum from conditional to uncondition- 
al payments to England, reduction in 
the amounts of payments to be made 
in kind, and finally, the demand that 
Italy agree to buy a fixed amount of 
coal each year from England. 

There was considerable seething 
about and it is generaly felt that not 
much possibility exists for agreement to 
all of these demands. The conference 
has been poised on the brink of com- 
plete failure several times but hopes 
are still held out that an adequate com- 
promise may be effected to save the re- 
sults of the experts’ efficient labor. 


Arbitrate British Strike 


pwned BRITAIN—Budget revenues 
have shown continued increase and 
for the quarter ended June 30th showed 
a gain of about £6,000,000 over the 
same period of last year. The textile 
strike gives promise of ending through 
arbitration agreements, though condi- 
tions are still unsettled. Britain con- 
tinues to lose gold, with a good portion 
coming to the United States and more 
likely to follow, unless some action is 
taken in raising the Bank of England 
discount rate to offset the advance in 
the New York bank rate. 

Great Britain is reported formulating 
a new treaty with Egypt which is said 
to grant further ground in the direction 
of sovereign freedom for that country. 


TALY—Italian Autumn credits from 

the United States are decreasing so 
far as tourists’ expenses and passages 
on Italian steamers are concerned. On 
the other hand, Italian exports to the 
United States are showing a wide in- 
crease. 

News of Italian crops confirms the 
prediction that there will be about 4,- 
000,000,000 quintals of wheat more than 
last year. Sugar beets are giving a 
satisfactory yield, as are tomatoes. 
The yield of vegetables is good and 
grapes promise a good crop. 

On the whole, the year has been more 
favorable for agriculture than was 1928. 
Industry is making slow but constant 
progress, as shown by the consumption 
of electrical energy and a decrease in 
unemployment, which has fallen below 
the minimum for any year since 1927. 
It was only during July that steel pro- 
duction reflected a decrease over the 
production of corresponding months 
last year. 


Manchurian Situation Still Serious 


RUSSIA ws. CHINA—The Manchur- 
ian crisis continues serious. The public 
has learned that the Soviet Union’s 
Southeastern Siberian frontier is the 
scene of constant skirmishes as the 
White Guard forces raid into - Soviet 
territory. 

The Moscow public receives the news 
calmly, Their confidence in the Red 
Army is so great that no one seems to 
fear any derangement of national life. 

Official circles make no attempt to 
disguise the gravity of the situation, al- 
though they try to emphasize the fact 
that raids and skirmishes are not the 
same as war which, they still hope, may 
be averted. 

In the case of war the Chinese forces 
might be at a disadvantage, after their 
long internal warfare. China has ap- 
pealed to the Allied nations, however, un- 





der the Kellogg pact. 


7G Points 
Profit 
from 6 weeks’ trading 


$7.775 Aetually Accepted 





bien is the record made by the TILLMAN SURVEY 

high-priced Rotation Plan of Stock Trading 
from June 7 (our first recommendation following 
the May break) to July 22. Not a single loss. 


Results were on a definite program. giving one — 


stock to buy each week for speculative profit : 


STOCK POINTS DATES 
RECOMMENDED PROFIT RECOM. SOLD 


International Bus. Mach. 3914 6/7 7/8 
Timken Roller Bearings 14% 6/14 7/1 
American Rolling Mill . 1744 6/21. 7/11 
United Aircraft & Trans 61% 6/28 7/22 
77/4 Points— $7,775. Profit—on 100 shares each 


Clients have compounded these profits | by: reinvesting 
them in new recommendations already showing further 
substantial profits, soon to be taken. 


TILLMAN plan is not to hold stock till a reaction takes 
place and wipes out the profit made — it gets the major 
part of the short-swing advance, accepts the profit, and 
turns the funds to new issues. 

Any investor, even of moderate means, can use this pro- 


gram. It is direct — clear cut — easy to follow. 


You can test it — without obligation — if you will write 
at once for copy of current Bulletin with latest buy- 
ing and selling advice, and description of how this pro- 
gram can help you to put your “Profits in the Bank’ 


<q A Financial Service with 6 Years of Suceess p> 


| TutmaNis RVEY 
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| 25 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 


description of your trading program. 
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World standard 
Wahl-Eversharp 
Pencils, Fountain 
§ Pens and Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets make 
better sales contest 
prizes because they 
are so much worth 
winning. And their 
inexpensiveness 
permits you to give 
sufficient prizes to 
induce every man 
on the force to ex- 
tend himself. , 


Wahl-Eversharp 
writing equipment 
offers a complete 
range of prizes, also 
business gifts ap- 
propriate to any 
anniversary or spe- 
cial occasion. Pop- 
ular model Pens 
and Pencils in all 
colors and precious 
metals. Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets in 
utilitarian metal 
and highly finished 
marbles—all preci- 
sion made and out- 
standing in beauty. 
Imprinted with 
your name, if you 
desire. 


Quantity prices are 
especially attrac- 
tive. Investigate 
today. 


if VERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 


Advertising Specialty Dept., 

THE WAHL COMPANY, 

1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Kindly send prices and sales promotion plans. 


MIG <a Sansinc caus ch oveectocleas.cce 
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PR ahiA cach bénduahaawandawerda 
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Co-operation Essential to Progress 

J. Don Alexander, president, Alexander 
Aircraft Company, in an interview with 
ForBEs : 

“The “ene of co-operation and co- 
ges ordination so es- 
sential to the prog- 
ress of an industry 
in these days, is 
well understood by 
the aircraft indus- 
try, as witness the 
policy of co-opera- 
tion and exchange 
of information 

, among their en- 
gineers agreed upon by the members of 
the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Associa- 
tion. 

The principal builders of America’s 
military and commercial airplanes real- 
ize that they can make more money by 
developing the technical efficiency of 
the industry as a whole, than by nursing 
secretly all of their best discoveries. 
Such a policy will not throttle compe- 
tition, since excellency of detail design 
will still be rewarded individually, but 
the plan will eliminate much duplication 
of effort and time delay on the funda- 
mental problems of research, to the 
benefit of commerce by air. 

“An aeronautical engineer, noted for 
his thoroughness, told me of an inter- 
esting experiment he had made on a 
California condor, North America’s 
largest bird. He obtained this condor 
while fresh, and broke down its wing 
tendon in a testing machine, increasing 
its tensile strength, He weighed the 
bird, measured its wing area, and made 
calculations that convinced him that its 
flight efficiency per horse power ex- 
pended was thirty times that of the man- 
made airplane. This indicates some pos- 
sibilities in the improvements that we 
hope to make in aerodynamics before 
we catch up to Nature.” 


Advantages of Investment Trusts 


Bayard F. Pope, of Stone & Webster 
and Blodget, Inc., interviewed by Fores: 
“Up to the present time most of the 
investment companies in America, un- 
like the British in- 


have operated only 
in periods of pros- 
perity. Many of the 
British and other 
foreign investment 
trusts, however, 
have ‘emerged suc- 
cessfully from per- 
iods of war, busi- 
ness depression and drastic declines in 
security prices. 

“Looking ahead, the effect of the con- 
centration of capital in American in- 
vestment companies should be helpful, 
regardless of what circumstances may 
arise. The investment trust has re- 
sulted in the placing of several billions 
of dollars of investment capital of this 
country in expert hands. At the same 
time it has afforded opportunity to the 
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smaller investor to put his funds into, 
large number of different companie 
well nigh impossible before the adyep, 
of the investment trust. 

“The underlying principle upon whic) 
a sound investment company is oper. 
ated is to buy security values athe 
than prices. If you buy values, base; 
upon analyses by expert and trained 
minds,,the steady growth of the United 
States makes possible the future ep. 
hancement in the value of security hold. 
ings irrespective of periods of temporary 
market weakness. 

“Aside from giving direct benefit to 
the individual security holder the invest- 
ment trust has also contributed a con- 
structive force to security markets jp 
general. <A _ stabilizing influence has 
been exerted through the policy of 
well-managed trusts in analyzing values 
irrespective of market quotations and in 
placing orders for securities at levels 
below current prices. These orders sup- 
port the market in time of stress when 
a wave of excessive selling tends to 
unduly depress security prices below 
Well-conducted invest- 
ment companies always maintain a 
proper relationship between their cash 
position and the investment in their 
portfolio, thereby keeping themselves in 
a position to benefit from price reactions 
caused by technical conditions of the 
market rather than by conditions affect- 
ing the actual value of the securities.” 


Advocates Aerial Highways 


Graham B. Grosvenor, president, The 
Aviation Corporation, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“The airplane industry has now reached 
a stage comparable 
with that of the 
automotive industry 
when we had dirt 
and a few macadam 
roads and_ only 
paved streets in the 
cities. 

“For aviation to 
advance and give 
the greatest possible 
amount of service, we must develop aerial 
highways, just as roadways had to be de- 
veloped for the automobile. An _ aerial 
highway is a marked route between two 
points. It must have not only directional 
marking by day and night, but landing 
facilities at close enough intervals to per- 
mit safe landing in case of emergency. 

“There are now 25,000,000 children in 
the United States growing up who have 
the desire to fly. One of the real ways in 
which flying can be made safer is through 
the rapid development of these aerial 
roadways—making it possible to develop 
proper traffic regulation, minimizing the 
accidents from collision and from similar 
hazards. This problem is national and 
should receive the attention of both the 
national and state governments. It would 
be advisable to establish aerial highway 
commissions in the various states, just as 
we have road commissions today. 

“Business in the aviation industry will 
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increase in proportion to the public’s air- 
mindedness and participation in develop- 
ments that will increase the safety factors. 
The development of aerial highways is the 
outstanding opportunity at this time.” 


Gauging a Market 


J. R. Oishei, president, Trico Products 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York, inter- 
wewed by ForBES: 

“As manufacturers of a wind-shield 
cleaner, an acces- 
sory used on all 
cars, we gauge our 
business on what 
we estimate auto- 
mobile expansion 
will be. Based on 
this, we have just 
added 10 per cent. 
to our factory ca- 
: pacity. 

“The growth of the automotive acces- 
sory industry has been based upon the 
fact that accessories of merit soon be- 
come parts of standard equipment. The 
motor car manufacturer is vitally con- 
cerned with what happens to his car 
after it is sold. He wants his car to 
provide maximum comfort and safety. 
For example, four-wheel brakes were 
developed as an accessory, but their ad- 
vantages were soon demonstrated and 
they were adopted as standard equip- 
ment. 

“The windshield cleaner, looked upon 
as a gimcrack ten years ago, has be- 
come a necessity, now that all-year 
driving is popular. And with good high- 
ways kept open in all kinds of weather, 
our business has made a definite place 
for itself. Ninety-eight per cent. of cars 
use Trico, and, I am told, our device is 
the only one that has achieved this dis- 
tinction. 

“The automobile accessory business, 
particularly the jobbing and retailing 
part of it, does not diminish with falling 
off in automobile production, as auto- 
mobile owners apparently improve their 
old cars when they are not buying new 
ones.” 





Rail Traffic Heavy 


W. B. Storey, president, The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System, in- 
terviewed by ForRBES: 

“We are handling an unusually large 
volume of traffic for this time of year, 
due primarily to the heavy movement of 
wheat. This will bring a substantial 
amount of money to the farmers of the 
Southwest and will aid business the 
latter part of the year. Other crops in 
this region maintain a satisfactory out- 
look, while industry is fully up to last 
year, so that we hope during the com- 
ing six months to equal the same period 
in 1928. As that period was good, there 
will be no cause for complaint if we 
are able to equal it. 

“In general, business conditions seem 
to be in a healthy and normal state, no 
boom on the one hand nor depression 
on the other.” 





Clifford N. Carver, vice-president of 
Baker, Carver & Morrell, Inc., has been 
elected president of Anglo-American 
Shares, Inc., recently formed in Lon- 
don. 

Royce G. Brown is president. and Vic- 
tor G. Bell chairman of the newly 
formed Moto Meter Gauge & Equip- 
ment Corporation. 








Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Werexty Review 


Copy F-118 on request 
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Draw your profits from 
this $50,000,000 business 





Own an interest in a money company whose 
business for the first five months of this year was 
at the annual rate of $56,270,316 as against 
$46,735,185 for 1928. Acquire the Preferred 
and Common Stock Units of this large, successful 
corporation and derive Preferred and Common 
dividends from the earnings of more than 250 
subsidiary companies in 21 states. 


its kind in the Financial Field under unified 
management. 


Send coupon 
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Odd Lots 


Invest your capital as it is 
accumulated each month 
by buying a few shares of 
good stock. 


















Odd Lots permit you to 
purchase the stocks you 
want in the quantity your 
capital calls for. 


And remember, Odd Lots 
give you that margin of 
safety gained by diversify- 
ing your buying. 





The many features of Odd Lot 
Trading are fully explained 
in our booklet F. 398 


100 Share Lots 
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Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
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New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
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may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an 
important item gov- 
erning market values 
over a period. 


Consult our. Statisti- 
cal Department with- 
out obligation. 


The 


Odd Lot 


department affords 
the ‘same _ efficient 
facilities for execut- 
ing small orders as 
those for 


100-SHARE UNITS 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Major Trend Still Upward, but Indications Counsel Gradual 
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Lightening of Holdings for Intermediate Decline 
By R. W. Schabacker 





INCE our last review and forecast 
S of the stock market was written the 

market has had two intermediate re- 
actions similar to what we prophesied, 
though not so deep as we had anticipated. 
The second of these was the drop that fol- 
lowed the advance from 5 to 6 per cent. 
in the rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York around the 
middle of the past month. 

As predicted, the market quickly re- 
covered from such intermediate reactions. 
We continue generally of the same opinion 
as that expressed in our last review, name- 
ly, that the general stock trend is still in 
a major upward movement and that re- 
actions for the near future, at least, will 
be in the nature of intermediate shake- 
outs. 


E would anticipate at least one more 

of these sharp declines before the 
upward movement is again resumed in 
earnest, and it appears quite probable that 
this third shake-out will be more severe 
than the two which preceded it. 

Such a consideration does not necessarily 
affect our previous statement that it will 
still be merely an intermediate reaction in 
a major upward trend. It can be that and 
still put a considerable dent into paper 
profits, especially in the speculative issues 
and some of the chief favorites which 
have displayed the greatest run-ups in the 
past couple months. 

There are very few clues at this time 
as to when such a drastic shakeout will 
actually develop. If the market continues 
to move irregularly higher, with frequent 
sharp but small sinking spells, as has been 
its habit since early in July, then we 
would be inclined to expect our shake-out 
sometime in the coming month, more 
likely toward its close, or around the be- 
ginning of October. 


HE same general recommendations 
apply in the coming month, there- 
fore, as we described in our last issue. 





Granted that we may expect a sharp, and 
perhaps drastic, intermediate reaction in a 
general upward movement, it is up to the 
individual to decide how much of his long 
stock to liquidate in preparation for that 
reaction. 

Personally, the writer would advise 
careful and discriminating profit-taking on 
a gradual scale during the coming month, 
retaining the strong investment stocks 
which entail danger of losing one’s position 
by trading in and out, but weeding out 
the weaker and more speculative issues 
which have less attractive prospects and 
less reliable backing to justify their ad- 
vances and which owe their higher prices 
largely to speculative enthusiasm or bull 
pool activity. 

By the close of September, therefore, 
the average trader should have liquidated 
perhaps half of his commitments in the 
general market and thus be in favorable 
position to take advantage of lower prices 
on a sharp reaction when, as and if such 
decline appears. 


"THERE are still enough signals un- 
favorable to the long-pull bull move- 
ment to liquidate such holdings anyway, 
but indications that even only an interme- 
diate reaction is forming make it especially 
advisable to manipulate oneself into a 
strong cash position. 

The long-term results of the discount 
rate advance should prove a further brake 
on the bull market, but such results gen- 
erally do not develop until some time has 
elapsed. The action of the bank in re- 
ducing its bill buying rate and entering 
the market on a larger scale give good 
indication that the Board will do its best 
to keep money rates within bounds until 
after the crop-moving season. 

No immediate end of the major up- 
ward stock movement is therefore in- 
dicated but in view of the prebabilities 
for intermediate reaction the wiser course 
appears to be the gradual lightening of 
speculative commitments. 
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We offer and recommend 


Southern 
National 


Corporation 


Fifteen-Year 6% Gold 
Debentures 


(With stock purchase warrants 
attached) 


Circular on request 


Fenner & Beane 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


818 Gravier Street 
New Orleans, La. 


60 Beaver Street 
New York City 


Branch offices in principal cities of 
South and Southwest 
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Stewart-Warner 
Cash and Stock Dividends 
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N Aug. 15, 1929, 

Stewart - Warner 
paid its 66th regular con- 
secutive quarterly cash 
dividend. For the past 
16% years stockholders 
have received at least 
four cash dividends each 
calendar year. 


A stock dividend of 2% 
(the second this year) 
was disbursed on the 
same date. 
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List of products manu- 
factured and copies of 
latest financial report 
can be obtained at 
brokers’ offices or on ap- 
plication direct to the 
Corporation. 
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Stewart - Warner Corporation |2 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
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and subsidiaries 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
The Alemite Corp’n. The Bassick Co. = 
The Sxewart Die-Casting Corp’n. = 
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Rail Earnings 
at Peak 


Earnings for Second Half May 
Not Continue Relative 
Improvement 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor, Railway Age 


I. does not seem probable that the 
financial results gained by the railways 
in the second half of 1929 will be rela- 
tively as good as they were in the first 
half. Their most prosperous year since 
the war was 1926. They earned more net 
operating income in each of the first five 
months of 1929 than in the corresponding 
month of 1926, the total increase in their 
net in this period over that earned in the 
corresponding part of 1926 being more 
than 70 million dollars. In the first five 
months of 1926 they earned at the annual 
rate of 4.80 per cent. upon their property 
investment, and in the first five months of 
1929 at the annual rate of 5.60 per cent. 
The results of operation in June were not 
so good. Total earnings were about eight 
million dollars less than in June, 1926. 
Taxes increased, as they usually do, and, 
in spite of lower operating expenses, net 
operating income was slightly less than in 
June, 1926. 


Facts to Be Considered 


c seems quite probable, in view of the 
comparatively large gain in net return 
made in the first half of the year, that the 
total amount of net operating income and 
the percentage of return earned on prop- 
erty investment will be larger in the entire 
year 1929 than in 1926, or in any other 
year since 1916. There are, however, some 
facts which should be considered in order 
to prevent undue optimism. One reason 
for the substantial increase in net operat- 
ing income that has occurred is that there 
are being included in the current earnings 
figures the back mail pay which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission held the Gov- 
ernment owed the railways for service 
rendered in previous years. This inflated 
net operating income by more than four 
million dollars in the first five months of 
the year. The roads are continuing to 
lose passenger business. ‘The increase in 
freight business shown by recent reports 
has not been relatively as large as in some 
earlier months of the year, and there are 
some reasons for anticipating that in the 
entire second half of the year the increase 
in freight business will not be relatively 
as large as in the first half. 


General Situation Good 


HE foregoing statements are not 

made as an expression of pessimism 
regarding the outlook. The general rail- 
way situation is better than at any time in 
years. The only point sought to be made 
is that, for various reasons, the increase 
secured in net operating income in the first 
half of the year was relatively quite large, 
and that it seems improbable that the re- 
sults secured in the second half will be 
equally satisfactory. The return earned 
on property investment in the first six 
months of the year was at the annual rate 
of 5.54 per cent. Freight business will 
have to continue to move in record volume 
if an equally good showing is to be made 
in the second half of the year. 
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AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE 


Should It 
Never Be Sold? 








S American Telephone one of 

those great companies which 

should at all times be bought to 
keep—never to be sold? 





Even at present prices is it sell- 
ing on a more intelligent basis 
than many of the other great 
stocks? 


Is it still cheap? 


In the latest issue of our bulletins 
there is important advice for the 
holders and prospective pur- 
chasers of American Telephone. 
It will be sent free upon request 
to any stockholder of the com- 
pany or any other interested 
investor. 
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FINANCIAL "SERVICE 


R.W. MS NEEL, DIRECTOR. 


AnAristocracy of Successtul Jnvestors” 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 
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Please send free bulletir. 























Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Avenue New York City 























How Many of 
YOUR Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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Own 


COMMON STOCKS 
the 


COMMON SENSE 
Way 


Economists have demonstrated 
that diversified common stocks, 
held for a period of years, have 
increased steadily in value and 
have returned from 6.8% to 
31.3% annually on the original 
investment. 


Diversified Trustee Shares, 
Series B, enable you to acquire 
a fu!l participating interest in 
30 of the finest common stocks 
available. 





Booklet No. 5 on Request 





THRCCKMORTON & CO. 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone CORtlandt 6610 

















5,000 
‘500,000 


Thousands of our clients with re- 
sources ranging from $5,000 to over 
$560,000 have profitably invested 
millions of dollars in conformity 
with the Babson Plan. 


As a result they have enjoyed a profit 
of 71% exclusive of dividends from 
the “Long Growth” part of our plan 
alone during the past 2 years. 


This plan is available to help you 
protect and increase your profits too. 


Send for complimentary booklet now! 
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E are still more favorable toward 

V \ the railroad and steel stocks than 

toward the majority. Other good 
groups seem to be the utilities, metals, 
mail order, motors and specialties. 

More prosperity for the railroads ought 
to mean better business for the railway 
equipment builders and we have previously 
called attention to the possibilities of such 
issues as American Locomotive, Baldwin, 
General Railway Signal, American Car & 
Foundry, Westinghouse Air Brake, etc. 

Baldwin is perhaps the leader in the 
group. Its stock was previously at prices 
too high to handle conveniently, but the 
four for one split-up puts the new stock 
within easy reach at current levels around 
64. The issue looks like a good purchase. 


Crucible Steel 


” the February Ist issue of this year 
we issued special buying recommenda- 
tions on the steel group in general, and 
mentioned Crucible as one of the more 
dangerous ones but also as one having 
great speculative possibilities. The stock 
has advanced from 85 to above 110 and 
has given indications of getting under way 
in a major movement. 

The company does not issue regular in- 
terim earning statements, has less than 
600,000 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing and is known as one of the more 
treacherous and fast-moving stocks. When 
it gets going, however, it has generally 
offered wide and worth-while moves. The 
stock is only for pure speculation but 
from such an angle it has great possi- 
bilities. 

Packard Motors 


E have previously referred to our 

more favorable turn of opinion 
toward the motor stocks as a group in the 
past few weeks. The classification looks 
much better than during the early Sum- 
mer and we have previously mentioned 
Chrysler as nearing satisfactory buying 
levels. We also think Hudson and Ford 
Motors of Canada, Class A, are in good 
position, but Packard is another issue 
which looks especially strong from a 
technical as well as a fundamental point of 
view. 

The stock has long been one of our 
prime favorites but. following its sensa- 
tional advance from around 50 to 160 last 
year, it has done very little for about nine 
months. The picture again looks strong 
from a technical standpoint. Earnings are 
also advancing continually, recent price 
reductions should increase business 
further, production on the Diesel airplane 
motor is gradually getting under way, and 
the five for one split-up should increase 
the attractions. of the stock. 


Camco 


E feel somewhat responsible for 

this stock (Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corp.) since we mentioned 
it in this section in the December 15th 
issue, allowing a speculative commitment 
in the preferred issue. The preferred has 
detlined from 40 late last year to around 
14 and the common has dropped from 17 
to levels around 2. 
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In fairness to our original discussion 
we may quote the following: “There has 
been such active public interest as well 
as selling propaganda from promotional 
sources that we feel disposed to sound a 
note of warning. Remember that the 
company is new and untried, that it will 
require capital for expansion, that earn- 
ings will rise slowly and that ‘there js 
many a slip’.” 

The fact that we sounded such a warn- 
ing while the stocks were still at their 
high levels late last year does not solve 
the problem of readers who bought the 
stock, however. The business seems des- 
tined some day to occupy a place in the 
industrial picture, but there is little doubt 
that the company is in poor position just 
now and may have to go through a re- 
capitalization. 

To the many inquiries from persons 
who want to buv the stock at present low 
levels we say the better part of valor is 
to wait somewhat longer. To those who 
own the stocks higher up we say the bet- 
ter part of valor is to continue the com- 
mitment from the original speculative 
standpoint, but we do not advise buying 
more stock now in order to “average 
down.” 

Automatic Refrigerating 


E have given advice on these issues 

at various times in recent years, ad- 

vising lightening of holdings long ago at 

their high prices and advising re-accum- 

ulation late last year. The group has had 

very good recoveries since then and we 

are still favorable to such issues for long- 
pull speculation. 

Servel and Kelvinator have both dis- 
played very encouraging increases in 
profits thus far in 1929. The stocks are 
still in a speculative position, but the in- 
dustry appears to have passed the usual 
depression period which visits most new 
industries, and to be once more on the 
up-grade. 

Western Power 514s 


N the April Ist issue we presented a 

list of recommended convertible bonds, 
almost all of which now show splendid 
profits. We singled out Western Power 
5%s as our prime favorite, however, and 
issued detailed buying recommendations 
on these bonds. They have advanced from 
around 117 at that time to recent high 
levels near 200. 

The bonds are convertible into common 
stock of North American Company and 
they have reacted moderately with that 
issue to current levels around 180. The 
stock as well as the bonds still have 
further possibilities but such accumulated 
paper profits are too large to let slip away 
and profit-taking in at least the major 
share of the commitment appears logical. 

Fleischmann 


HE advance in Fleischmann from 65 

in May to nearly 100 in July was 
apparently a bit too rapid and the stock 
has reacted to current levels around 90. 
The company is a good and growing one 
and the stock is still acting well from a 
technical standpoint. Any further reces- 
sions would make it appear attractive once 
more. : 
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Security 
Record 


A convenient pocket size register 
for your security holdings will 
facilitate frequent reference—an 
important factor in the constant- 
ly changing markets. 


We shall be glad to send upon 
request our “Stock and Bond 
Register” designed to meet this 
particular need. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Philadelphia, Columbus, Toledo, 


Akron, Louisville, Kansas City, Canton, 
Massillon, Colorado Springs 


Members New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges 
































Petroleum subsidiaries of the 
Cities Service organization 
own or lease more than 3,000 
Ai tankcars. 





For Current Income— 
For Future Needs— 
Cities Service 
Common stock 


Some investors want their divi- 
dends to paycurrent expenses; the 
Cities Service monthly dividend 
meets their wishes perfectly. 


Other investors want chiefly to 
provide for future needs and lux- 
uries;forthemthereisthe Doherty 
Reinvestment Plan. 


Under this plan dividends are re- 
invested automatically—your 
holdings grow rapidly. Let us tell 
you about this easy way to build 
an estate. : 

Mail the coupon 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wail Street, New York City 


Please send me full information. 
Name 
Address 
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The Cotton 


Outlook 


High Government Forecast May 
Be Misleading — Outlook 
Favors Higher Prices 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


HE government’s first forecast of 
the cotton crop came close to expec- 
tations and indicated a yield no greater 
than is needed, yet somehow it had an 
unsettling effect on the market and values 
declined to the lowest levels touched this 
year. 

The official prediction is for a crop of 
15,543,000 bales of five hundred pounds 
gross weight, which is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 15,300,000 running bales, the 
unit used by the Census Bureau in report- 
ing cotton ginned. All trade calculations 


500-pound bale. 

The consumption and carry-over figures 
of H. G. Hester, Secretary of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, which furnish 
us with a yard-stick for measuring the 
consumption requirements of the world 
for the current season, which began Au- 
gust Ist, indicates that every bale pre- 
dicted will be needed. 


Smallest Carry-Over in Years 


ONSUMPTION of American lint 
cotton last season was 15,256,000 
bales, according to Mr. Hester, and the 
amount brought over inte the current sea- 
son was 4,395,000 bales of lint cotton of 
all grades. Included in this carry-over is 
79,000 bales of this year’s crop which was 
ginned prior to August first, leaving the 
net carry-over of old cotton 4,316,000 
bales. This carry-over is the smallest of 
many years and is nearly 700,000 bales un- 
der the average. In addition it contains 
a large amount of grades not wanted by 
spinners, which reduces it still further in 
so far as it should affect the market. 
The supply of running bales indicated 
by the official prediction plus the carry- 
over is, in round figures, 19,600,000 bales. 
The supply last year, using the same 
method of calculation, was 19,500,000 
bales. It is obvious, therefore, that it 
will take a minimum crop of the amount 
predicted by the Government to supply the 
consumption needs of the world if there 
is no increase, and to maintain the surplus 
at its present low level. We should, as a 
matter of fact, have a crop of 16,000,000 
bales, in order to supply probable con- 
sumption demands and restore the surplus 
to normal proportions. 
The decline which followed the Govern- 
ment’s crop prediction was probably due 
more to prevailing large crop ideas than 
to the actual figures, as many accepted its 
pronouncement as confirming their belief 
in a much larger production. A large ele- 
ment in the trade, especially among spin- 
ners and spot houses, still holds the view 
that the crop will exceed 16,000,000 bales. 
The writer, however, is inclined to the 
view that the Government has given us a 
maximum estimate and is more apt to re- 
duce its prediction on September 9th, than 
to indicate a larger yield, unless there is 
a radical change in weather conditions 
during the second half of August. 











are based on running bales and not on the | 
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General 
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——— When 
Consolidated 


Gas 


was selling around 108 


our announcement in this 
column May 26th pointed 
out its unusual situation. 


New developments in gas. 


World’s largest electrical oper- 
ating company, and this the Age 
of Electricity! 


A giant superpower system 
shaping along the Atlantic sea- 
board, sponsored by powerful 
banking houses, Consolidated Gas, 
we stated, occupies a _ strategic 
key position. 


' What Further Prospects for 
Consolidated Gas? 

Our, Special Report covers this 
stock fully, with new information 
disclosed. A few copies reserved 
for distribution, free—as long as 
the supply lasts. Simply ask for 

“Special Report on 
Consolidated Gas” 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York 




















August is usually a month of heavy 
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‘You can buy time or you can save time 


3 by investing this way 


A busy executive buying an 
airways ticketisreally buying 
time, for he must pay extra 
for the hours saved by these 
fleet pullmans of the air. The 
pressure of modern life gives 
rise to many ways of saving 
time — some you pay for, 
others are yours for the 
asking.On yourinvestments, 
for example, you can save 
hours merely by asking The 
National City Company to 





put you in touch with its 
world-wide investment serv- 
ice. Call our nearest branch 
office.One of our experienced 
investment advisors will be 
at the other end of the wire 
to study your needs, help 
you check over your present 
holdings, or suggest new 
purchases from our widely 
diversified lists of securities— 
all thoroughly investigated 
by our economic experts. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 

















Two Rector Street 
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\ X JE extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desiring 
ing information or reports on com- 


panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


New York 
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deterioration and crop predictions at the 
end of that month generally show a log 
from the previous forecast. 


f Dee weather of the first half of Ay. 
gust was probably the most unfayor. 
able which the cotton crop has experienced 
in many years. Texas suffered from heat 
and drouth while the eastern half of the 
belt had too much moisture. Reports of 
serious deterioration came from nearly aj] 
sections. 

The Government’s crop prediction js 
based on average weather for the re. 
mainder of the season and on the assump- 
tion that the weevil ‘damage will be about 
the same as in 1927, when these pests took 
a toll of 18.5 per cent. of the crop. 

Weather conditions during the first half 


| otf August have been more favorable for 


the weevil than in 1927 and these pests are 
more widespread than in that year. 


Two Crops in Texas 


T erqpens factor which is given lit- 
tle consideration at the moment is 
the fact that Texas has practically two 
growing crops of cotton as a result of the 
torrential rains and floods which occurred 
at the end of May. Nearly every part of 
the State presents the unusual spectacle of 
two crops, one of which was planted early 
enough to escape damage from the May 
rains and the other of which was planted 
in June. 

It is obvious that weather which is good 
for one of these crops is not good for the 
other. In this connection it is well to bear 
in mind that one of the smallest crops 
which Texas has produced in recent. years 
was due to similar conditions. 

A crop prediction as of August first is 
nothing more than a guess, whether it is 
made by the Government or by any private 
authority, because it is based on a mathe- 
matical formula and not on what farmers 
expect to harvest. 


Government Report Misleading? 


In this instance the Government has 
either employed the highest formula in 
use since 1920 or has adopted a new 
method for predicting the yield. It is im- 


| possible to say which is being done, as the 


Crop Reporting Board does not disclose 
the method used for calculating the crop. 
One thing is certain, and that is that the 
Government has reverted to a _ ten-year 
basis in calculating this year’s probable 
yield. 

A casual study of past records will 
show any one that the ten-year average 
basis has seldom if ever given accurate 
predictions of the crop, even in normal 
years. It never has in abnormal seasons. 
It may be too early to predict that the 
ten-year basic formula will prove a fail- 
ure this year, but it may not be out of 
place to call attention to the fact that the 
indicated yield is not over 15,000,000 bales 
if the formula for calculating the crop be 
modified to conform to the one used in 
former weevil years. 

It is also well to bear in mind that large 
crops have always been the result of a 
liberal top crop and that a good-sized top 
crop has never been produced in seasons 
of heavy weevil infestation. 

If the crop turns out to be under 15,- 
000,000 bales, we are apt to see active 
speculation and much higher prices, while 
one of 16,000,000 bales or more will un- 
doubtedly bring comparatively low values. 

Spot prices at New Orleans during the 
past season ranged from 16.91 in Septem- 
ber to 20.42 in March with an average 
of 18.92. 
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the 
loss Consolidated Financial Statement as of June 30, 1929 
Au- 
vOr- 
- COMMERCIAL GREDIT 
leat 
the I 
of 
all 
| COMPANY 
Is 
re- BALTIMORE 
np- 
out Including its Subsidiaries 
7 (After giving effect to financing in July, 1929) 
alf 
- ASSETS 
Coch ond Chow Beek Bathe. 0:62 isco cisicdecesinns sues weeeeh 24,685,683.02 
_Open Accounts, Notes, and Instalment Lien Obligations 44,565,296.24 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes ........eceececeess - 106,498,110.38 
it- Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable.........eeeeeeees 817,606.62 
Is Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts (K. M. & Co., Ltd.).. 21,255,000.00 
ie Repossessed Cars at Depreciated Value....... ccvccccccee 76,184.50 
= Investments: 
af Aviation Credit Corporation, New York ...........+ 500,000.00 
of Commercial Credit Management Company .......... 295,450.00 
ly Sundry Marketable Securities........... hth eine eames 1,149,181.25 
ay Treasury Stock—Common, Purchased for Saleto Employes 42,520.96 
ed Sinking Fund Collateral Trust Notes, Series “A” 303,661.95 
Deferred Charges: Interest and Discount Prepaid, etc.. 1,133,843.44 
‘ Furniture and Fixtures (Cost $1,081,110.33) .......see0. 5.00 
a $201,322,543.36 
ps 
r 
r LIABILITIES 
_ Unsecured Short Term Gold Notes .........cccccecccees $ 83,844,960.00 
Z Collateral Trust Notes Payable, Short Term (Omaha Subsidiary) 1,97 1,000.00 
. Collateral Trust Notes Payable, Series ““A” Due 1934..... oa 4,167,000.00 
rs Collateral Trust Notes Payable, Series “A” Due 1935....... 4,252,500.00 
Notes Payable, Secured (Omaha, Canadian Co.,K.M. & Co.,Ltd.) 11,128,783.34 
Sundry Accounts Pa able. eevee eeesceeoeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee 1,747,909.44 
Accrued Federal an Other TOGO, occncstnrcnerse kako . 391,911.64 
As Reserve for Federal Income Taxes (due 1930).....++..s+e00 394,357.17 
in Contingent Liability on Foreign Drafts Sold (K.M.&Co.,Ltd.) 21,255,000.00 
” Contingent Reserve (Margin Due Customers only when Receiv- 
: ables are Collected) .......ssssscscsescscsessrecscscscsosees 3,481,958.77 
. Dealers’ Participating Loss Reserve........ssseeeeeeeess 3,255,329.63 
. Reserve for Possible Losses ........+.+eeeeeee cccccvcece  2,156,53169 
e Deferred Interest and Charges Gnesi). iii ae aati elk mlnae 5,759,189.19 
. Capital Stock: 
Preferred, Subsidiary Companies ....$ 3,000,000.00 
1 = First Preferred ($8,000,000 — 64%; 
e Z $4,000,000—7%) .....2..eeeeeee+ 12,000,000.00 
€ Preferred Class “B”’—8% .........+- 4,000,000.00 
Y Class A Convertible, Series A 6% 15,000,000.00 
. panes ee Stock and Surplus, 
: & Co., Ltd.,16,432 shares.. 206,210.38 
; Common, No Par Value sek eatmasedes 23,309,902.11 57,516,112.49 
e $201,322.543.36 
+) 
e 
n 
: COMMERCIAL GREDIT GOMPANIES 
‘ COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY — BALTIMORE 









COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Inc. KEMSLEY, MILLBOURN & CO., Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST 
CHICAGO 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1928 


No 702 $89 $5.61 
No 2,178 81 11.12 
260 160 11.28 
25 2,476 47 6.86 
No 600 135 2.75° 
No 770 = 92 1.92 
No 1,830 53 8.24 
100 450 135 7.60 
100 13,000 126 12.11 
100 400 127 Nil 
50 7,100 39 3.32 
No 2,045 26 1.10 
25 2,000 32 1.12 
600 


No 623 45 0.08% 


No 1,051 7 0.47 
100 2,490 160 10.11 
No 198 85 3.29 


100 400 109 4:20 
No 1597 35 8.43 
10 1,082 24 8.12 


100 1,344 = 158 8.94 
100 350 98 8.648 
No 608 27 8.83 
No 1,041 20 2.75 
No 4409 53 5.99 
No 14,346 6 1.05 


No 5,500 25 2.56 


No 1,282 10 Nilk 
No 9,116 31 5.01 
No 825 10 0.20 
10 5,520 14 2.81 
No 1,231 29 3.46 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. (g) Year ended J 


Earns, 1929 Div. Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
m=months “Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$3.61, 6 m Aie TBoeduction.......scce0- $3 200- 22; ’20-’28* 18134- 95% 178 15 
) Allied Chemical .......... 6 253- 34; ’20-'28  34634-241 324 18 
350, 3m Fane CURIGIOEB. 0 hii. 5 20s 0s 7 200- 26; ’20-’28  28414-166 270 25 
Sa ian Pk ee 118- 39; ’27-’28 18034-10734 169 24 
1.03, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 88; '25-’"28  106%4- 92 98 6.1 
2.24, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... 8 145- 65; ’23-'28 136 -102% 125 6.4 
Se ate i Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 293- 43; ’22-’28* 12434- 93% 114 3.5 
sacle Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 96- 36; ’22-’28 943%4- 71% 80 6.3 
6.16, 6 m paper. Tee Bele saa 0 9 211-114; °22-’28 292 -193% 281 3.3 
Nil, 6 m Peet, WOO i... ccscese 2s 166- 14; ’20-’28 27%- 15% 16 nae 
Netcve se Anaconda Copper ......... 7 120- 28; ’24-’28* 140 - 99 120 6.4 
oh aaie BME OEE vi iiwasceses 0 56- 36; 1928 6834- 443% 54 57 
vrroe Arner or Th. “AY es ..65. <2 27- 9; ’25-’28 1834- 10% 11 ie 
peste Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 37; ’25-’28 7034- 43 48 5.0 
re Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 204- 94; ’23-’28  28214-195% 273 3.6 
ee Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 83; ’22-’28 20914-169 195 5.1 
3.06, 6 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 50; ’23-’28* 77%- 53% 65 31 
11.28, 6 m Auburn Automobile ....... 4v 143- 68; ’27-'28 432 -221 421 8.9 
1.43, 3 m Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 126- 40; ’23-’28  13854-115% 132 46 
1.83, 6 m OO es es 2 56- 10; ’22-’28 49%- 33% 37 5.4 
7.21, 6 m Bethlehem Steel .......... 6 88- 37; ’23-’28  1281%4- 82% 126 48 
ERR Borden Company ......... 3 187- 67; ’25-’28* 1001%4- 83% 93 3.4 
6.52, 12 m Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 78- 9; ’23-’28 81%- 57% 59 6.8 
psig’ tui Brook Union Gas......... 5 204- 56; ’24-’28  24134-170 235 2.1 
1.65, 6 m BOOM BUNGE oct uecninsc si 2.50 56- 29; '26-’28 49 - 38% 47 5.1 
ee Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 249- 65; ’25-’28*  645%- 62% 64 1.3 
6.38, 12 m California Packing ........ 4 83- 60; ’26-’28 82%- 72% 77 5.1 
eee Gerro Ge Pas0d...ccccacis 6 119- 23; ’20-’28 120 - 88% 97 6.1 
11.43, 6 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 219- 54; ’22-'28  27514-195 266 3.8 
eee Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 4l1- 3; 22-28 43 - 273% 37 aan 
0.60, 6 m Cees GOMPSHy.... 0.0.0.0 2.40 75- 32; ’24-’28 74%- 44% 70 3.2 
4.06, 6 m Chtemer Core. ...6. 556555 3 141- 28; ’25-’28 135 - 66 70 4.3 
1.80, 3 m SP ERP eae 4 181- 41; ’22-’28* 14914-1205% 145 2.8 
3.83, 6 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 96- 20; ’20-’28 7814- 56 65 -_ 
2.92, 12 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 82; '26-’28*  967%- 53% 94 2.1 
ee Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 170- 56; ’23-’28* 17134- 95% 168 Ly 
eek Connnental. Can........... 250 134- 34; ’20-'28 8234- 60 77 giz 
0.28, 6 m Continental Motors ........ 0.80 21- 5; ’22-’28 283%- 13 14 5.8 
0.46, 6 m Continental Oil (Del.).... .. 63- 12; ’21-’28 357%%- 2814 31 _ 
2.37, 6 m Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 94- 35; ’26-’28  107%- 82 96 3.2 
Ls Crticnme Stel .....ccacces 5 108- 48; ’21-’28 112%- 85 110 47 
arate Cuba Cane Sugar......... .. 18- 4; ’24-’28 54Z- % 2 ind 
Teer Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 11; ’20-’28 iy =i) 13 a 
3.10, 6 m Curtiss Aeroplane.......... 1 193- 45; ’27-’28 _ 17314-135% 160 0.7 
ree Davison Chemical ......... .. 81- 23; ’20-’28 69LZ- 427% 49 pas 
2.07, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93; ’22-28 226 -182 207 4.4 
1.33, 30 ™ Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 173-108; ’22-’28  160%-120% . 145 48 
3.75, 6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503-105; ’22-’28* 202 -15534 187 2.1 
ere Electric Power & Light.... 1 49- 15; ’25-’28 841%4- 43% 77 1.3 
2.37, 6 m SE Se Ws nasa edn aanwn ke re 73- 10; ’23-’28 873%- 64 82 see 
1.95, 6 m Fleischmann Co. is ..icsccs 3 89- 33; ’26-’28 98%- 65% 91 3.3 
Nil, 3 m Powatinn Co. io kiis cack oe 184- 35; ’23-’28 695%- 41% 42 Biss 
2.57, 6 m Freeport Texas... i060 4 109- 8; ’20-’28 54%- 37% 42 9.5 
1.41, 6 m Generel “ASSN... 6sicn sk os 97- 23; ’20-’28 91¥%4- 61 89 i 
4.26, 6 m General Electric........... Sa 222- 79; ’26-’28 399 -219 392 a: 
1.90, 6 m General Foods .0:socc esse 3 143- 61; ’25-’28*  8134- 623%4 69 4. 
3.38, 6 m General Motors ........... 3 282- 64; ’25-’28*  9134- 66% 70 4 
2.70, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-’28  1223%%- 93% 115 4 
4.00, 6 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 123- 95; ’27-’28 131 -101 128 3 
Nil, 12 m MSIE) PEP, os 5.5 6 ose 0 sia i 83- 34; ’23-’28 481%- 29% 33 pe 
4.11, 6 m ae ee Ge 4 109- 17; ’20-28  10534- 72% 73 5 
7.02, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 140- 45; ’27-’28  15414-104 106 4 
0.80, 6 m Graham-Paige Motor...... .. 61- 9; ’25-’28 54 - 22% 23 os 
ses Great Northern, Pfd...... 5 115- 50; ’22-’28  128%4-101 119 4. 
3.50, 6-m Gulf States Steel.......... 4 105- 25; ’20-’28 79 - 55% 70 5 
2.44, 6 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 74- 20; ’24-’28 5834- 34% 44 S. 
6.65, 6 m Pimtison Motor... 2.6.6.0. 5 140- 19; ’22-’28 931%4- 75% 82 6. 
2.02, 6 m PRU ONO oi 6 icicaX wcicwies 2r 84- 9; ’20-’28 82 - 38% 40 15. 
ee ihinews Central .....:...25. 7 149-113; ’26-’28 153%4-132% 143 4 
8.59, 12 m Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 9; ’22-’28 583%- 195% 21 —s 
5.29, 6 m Int. Business Machine...... 5 166- 83; ’24-’28* 24614-14934 234 rH | 
seach Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 80- 19; ’22-’28  103%4- 54% 67 3.0 
ores ahate IME, TRBSWOSEE occ. e cscs, 2050 395- 66; ’20-’'28* 127 - 92 118 a 4 
0.74, 6 m Int. Nickel of Canada..... 0.80 270- 24; ’25-’28*  7234- 40% 50 2.0 
Nil, 6 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 22; ’20-’28*  371%4- 25 37 6.8 
oo, & @ Rees ie a 2 201- 64; ’23-'28 1191%4- 78 115 1.7 
1.10, 9 m Kelvinator Corp. :.......... .. 91- 6; ’26-’28 19%4- 12 15 as 
sa warats Kennecott Copper ......... 5 156- 14; ’20-’28* 1047%%- 77% 87 5.9 
Pe stats, PMO EIEIO 5g 66 5.0555 saieu, os 96- 10; ’26-’28 7834- 25% 31 ina 
1.26, 6 m oS eer 1.60 92- 42; ’26-’28*  5714- 44% 46 3.2 
2.35, 6 m Kroger Grocery .......... lu 145- 35; ’24-’28* 12214- 75% 88 6.3 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 


une 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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Our recent 
Weekly Market Letters | 
contain analyses of 
= ; 
| Chicago, Milwaukee | 
| St. Paul & Pacific | 


Railroad Co. 


Ask for F-65 


and 





General American 


Tank Car Corp. 


Ask for F-66 | 





Accounts carried on | 
Conservative Margin 








| Morrison &Townsend 
| Established 1902 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
MEMBERS N. ¥. CURB EXCHANGE (AsSsoc.) 
MEMBERS N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


37 Wall Street, New York 
Uptown Office | 
| 1 East 53rd Street 





Chicago Detroit Newport, R. I. | 
Torrington,Conn. Southampton, L. I. | 





























What About 


our boy 
i” Business ? 


I S your son equipped for busi- 


ness? Will he emerge, after 
years of struggle, an execu- 
tive—or a “nobody?” Will he have to spend 
too many years learning by hard knocks? 


Or will you enter him in the field with a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamentals 
of Finance, Production and Distribution 
that will materially shorten his period of 
apprenticeship and help him gain the top of 
the ladder sooner—much sooner? 


Babson Institute can answer these questions, 
it you wish your boy to be thoroughly 
equipped for his career. 


Send for Booklet 


Our booklet, which will be sent gratis upon request, 
explains in detail the work giveh and the unique feat- 
ures of our intensive business course. It shows how by 
following business methods, our students are thor- 
oughiy trained for leadership. 


Fill in attached coupon! 
BABSON INSTITUTE 


2026 Wellesley Ave., Babson Park, Mass. 
| Please send me, gratis, your booklet, “Training 
| for Business Leadership” and complete informa- 
| tion about your intensive business course. 


| Signature. 











| Addvess ....... 





Oil Output 
Mounts 


Consumption at Record Level, 
But Production Continues 
to Outstrip Demand 


By Paul Wagner 
National Petroleum News 


HE stride taken by Oklahoma City 

! deep pay development in August 

has insured that the Mid-Continent 
region will continue to be a potent influ- 
ence in the economics of the petroleum 
industry this year and next. 

Declining daily production, which had 
been forecast for the region, was halted, 
and again the Mid-Continent must be 
reckoned with as a source of crude oil 
congestion. 

Most conservative estimates credit the 
Oklahoma City field, which produces at 
the 6,400-foot level, with future daily 
average production of at least 100,000 bar- 
rels daily. A number of _ production 
analysts foresee daily averages reaching 
as high a level as 200,000 barrels. 


Slackening in Demand 


WH the peak of the 1929 gasoline 
consuming season reached, and low 
refinery prices prevailing for accumulated 
stocks of motor fuels, the time is at hand 
when manufacturers slow down their 
crude runs for the year. This slackening 
of demand from interior refineries, which 
get their raw material supply from the 
Mid-Continent, is already exerting an in- 
fluence on the crude situation. Increased 
production from the Oklahoma City field 
will accentuate this condition, bringing 
material stock accumulations of crude in 
the region this Fall. 

California has been producing upwards 
of 200,000 barrels more crude daily than 
the 650,000 barrels daily average that was 
estimated necessary to supply all re- 
quirements of 1929. Operation of the 
State’s new gas conservation law, which 
was made officially effective August 30, 
will cut down daily averages but will fall 
short of the ideal situation of bringing the 
Pacific Coast industry into balance. 


Increase in Production 


P RODUCTION continues generally to 
mount from month to month this 
Summer, though it was believed to have 
attained its high for 1929 in August, bar- 
ring any breakdown in California con- 
servation steps and provided Oklahoma 
City daily averages do not swing upward 
too fast. 

The tense situation prevailing is appar- 
ent in spite of unexampled demand this 
season for refined products. Had it been 
possible to keep production from gaining 
materially, then increased consumption 
might very well have put a new face on 
the unbalanced situation prevailing since 
the Spring of 1927. Failing in that, it was 
impossible for the industry to accomplish 
the sought for economic balance. 

Summing up, it may be said that the 
end of 1929 will find that the industry has 
produced more oil than in any year of his- 
tory; storage stocks will reach new high 
levels; it is not impossible that mid-Winter 
daily averages will approach the high 
mark of production for that time of the 
year; and this, it is to be borne in mind, 
will be in spite of the greatest consuming 
period the industry has known. 










EVERY INVESTOR 
SHOULD NOW BUY 


WE will this week recommend to our 

clients the immediate purchase of 
three stocks that are outstanding bargains in 
their respective groups. 


These stocks may just as easily be the 
sensational performers of coming weeks as 
have been AMERICAN T. & T., WEST- 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC and PUBLIC 
SERVICE OF NEW JERSEY during the 
recent past. 


The names and analyses of these three 
bargain stocks will be sent to you free of 
charge and without obligation. Also speci- 
men copies of our current Stock Market 
Bulletins which discuss the profit and loss 
possibilities of the following securities: 


General Motors 
Hudson 


Chrysl Davison Chemical 

Studebaker Bethlehem Steel 

Willys Overland 

National Dairy U. S. Steel 
Products International Nickel 

Canada Dry Kennecott 

Mathieson Alkali Anaconda 


You may secure the names and analyses 
of the bargain stocks and our current 
Stock Market Bulletins by filling out and 
mailing the coupon below. 


Kindly send me the names and analyses 
of the three bargain stocks you now are 
recommending. Also, specimen copies of 
your current Stock Market Bulletins. This 
does not obligate me in any way. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH 
BUREAU 
Div. 116, Auburn, New York 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 














We Recommend 
forInvestment 


Dixie Gas & 
Utilities Co. 


Common Stock 


Listed on New York 
Curb Market 


' 
Special Analysis on Request 


Moore, Leonard 
& Lynch 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York 
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“Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
1,210 $100 
1,756 30 
1,334 33 
500 36 
1,362 20 
1,169 171 
755 69 
1,158 24 
408 18 
1,858 51 
809 108 
828 119 
3,424 12 
2,730 20 
2,400 46 
600 12 
1,190 28 
3,881 11 
310 174 
5,430 19 
4,637 149 
338 204 
“2571 618 
1,402 209 
5,012 25 
2,480 177 
2,850 24 
15,020 5 
2,360 65 
2,214 35 
11,233 94 
450 153 
2,388 44 
197 6 
376 74 
5,021 25 
3,369 126 
6,590 3 
1,400 86 
1,333 2 
2,000 16 
831 128 
655 137 
164 176 
370 =114 
4,284 36 
5,494 53 
100 197 
3,724 158 
1,230 188 
1,421 48 
12,594 45 
24,520 42 
17,364 31 
1,200 23 
1,894 53 
8,450 40 
2,540 9 
2,402 30 
3,267 12 
676 32 
3,792 41 
2,223 187 
2,500 79 
600 53 
320 70 
397 24 
733 56 
1,538 
7,116 205 
666 156 
2,400 Nil 
998 193 
3,172 17 
2,290 75 
800 51 
2,527 19 
9,750 15 
600 21 


Earns 
1928 


$5.48 
6.82 
5.98 
4.07 
0.75 
12.24 


7.83 
5.50" 
4.78 
2.45 
4.52 
7.14 
4.77 


7.63” 
7.31 
3.56 
7.10 
3.27 


-11.45 


1.93 
10.85 
12.51 

8.62 
21.25 

4.51 

8.52 


3.05 
1.453 
3.00 
4.22 
7.35 
16.17 
2.48 
Nil 
Nil 
3.29 
4.86 


3.04 
8.78 
0.574 
2.54 
4.25 


11.01 
4.68 
Nil 
6.28 
2.21 
6.11 
10.48 
12.51 
6.57 
3.66 
4.43 


Earns, 1929 
m=months 


$0.72, 3 m 
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0.58, 3 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 


Div. 

Rate 
Lehion Valley... ........66% $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
SOW OTS kes bcsde ethers Z 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 
Lornlarad Tebaceo.......:. .. 
Louisville & Nashville..... 7 
OO eo, re 6 
EWES sons eens cde 2u 
DEOEING (CODES ooovciccces 5 
Mid-Continent Pet......... Z 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... .. 
BAtGROMT - PARINC. 6050.0 2005 20 
Montgomery Ward........ 2.50 
Wash DEOtOrS s.ccc sc ccee 6 
National Biscuit........... 6 
Wat, Bees e6s. ......5.3-- It 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50t 
We RIED hn ck dee a ose sre.s 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 8 


NN. 2, Gmc, & St Lowe... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 4 


Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific’.........% 

Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors .......... o 
Pan American Pet “B”.... .. 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky . 3 
Pennsvilvania R. R........ 4 
Pere Marquette ........... 6 
Phillips Petroleum ........ 2a 


Pieree-Arrow “A” ........ »« 
Pressed. Steel Car......... .. 
Public Service of N. J.... 2.60 


Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 
Radio Corporation......... .. 
MIE Feria hbk Seatisenc 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... .. 
ree 1.50a 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern.... .. 
Seaboard Air Line........ .. 
ee a 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ .. 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway ......... 8 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50a 


Standard Oil of California. 2.50 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 

Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
3 


Stewart-Warner .......... 50v 
Studebaker Corp........... St 
Texas Corporation......... S 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
Tobacco Products......... 1.40 


Underwood Elliot Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California... 2 


Uedn. PMIGE® 2.60060 cceds 10 
OE Bp a ee Sa 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
Ws Me Es a spasicas «bani. 0 


U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5 
BE, ae EE sa Views bees 5:5 
Sie Mi MED a 3 vic a0' 60:50:48 7 
Wabash Railway. .......... .. 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... ES 
UE eo 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 
WEG BEOROPE Soc ci teks 1 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 
Wright Aeronautical....... 2 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


' 76- 8; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


Price Range 


127-40 ; ’22-’28 
128- 49; ’24-’28 
77- 14; ’23-’28 
178- 35; '24-’28* 
47- 24; ’24-’28 
160- 84; ’23-’28 


242- 25; ’20-'28 
382- 54; ’22-’28* 
75- 26; ’22-'28 
62- 22; ’20-’28 
58- 7; ’22-'28 
; °22-’28 
400- 56; ’26-’28* 


112- 52; ’26-’28 
195- 38; ’23-’28 
250- 18; ’23-’28* 
105- 37; '26-’28 
134- 30; ’24-’28* 
203- 63; ’20-’28* 
47- 17; '26-’28 
194- 72; '22-’28 
241- 67; ’23-’28 
83- 14; '24-'28 
202- 89; ’21-’28 
97- 22; ’24-’28 
118- 50; ’22-’28 


137- 31; ’23-’28* 
163- 10; ’22-’28* 
96- 38; ’22-'28 
154- 40; ’20-’28* 
77- 33; '22-'28 
154- 36; °23-’28 
70- 16; ’20-’28 
48- 6; '23-’28* 
114- 18; ’20-’28* 
84- 31; ’26-’28 
200- 74; ’21-’28* 


420- 26; ’24-’28* 
124- 52; ’22-'28 
47- 20; ’27-’28 
35- 12; ’22-'28 
95- 40; ’22-’28 


122- 19; ’24-’28 
124- 20; ’22-’28 
54- 2; ’22-’28 
198- 51; ’27-’28 
46- 15; ’22-’28 
144- 32; ’20-’28 
131- 78; °22-’28 
165- 17; ’22-’28 
85- 31; '24-’28 
80- 51; ’26-’28 
60- 31; ’22-’28 
47- 30; ’24-’28 
126- 21; ’20-’28 
88-°30; '24-’28 


75- 45; ’26-’28 
83- 39; '26-’28 
154- 29; °22-’28* 
118- 46; ’22-’28* 


94- 76; ’23-'28* 
59- 35; '24-’28 
225-126; ’24-'28 
150- 98; ’26-’28 
300- 16; ’22-’28* 
138- 37; ’22-’28 
51- 14; ’27-’28 
94- 48; ’25-’28 
97- 22; ’22-’28 
176- 70; ’20-’28 


96- 6; ’22-’28 
138- 7; '24-’28* 
201- 89; ’22-’28 
57- 40; ’27-’28 
144- 49; ’22-’28 
105- 30; ’22-’28 
35- 5; ’22-’28 
226- 72; ’24-’28* 
289- 6; ’22-’28* 


High Low 


102%4- 77% 
1031%4- 81% 
8414- 48% 
745%- 56 
31%4- 20 
15334-138% 


11434- 91 
2221%4-148 
821%4- 60 
39%- 30% 
65%4- 421% 
101%- 62% 
156%- 99 


118%- 81% 
21634-16614 
71 - 40 
14834- 96 
85 - 62% 
173-132 
713%- 42% 
245 -178% 
164 -128% 
120%- 80% 
263 -191 
18634- 905% 
118%- 95% 


7814- 53% 
2814- 26% 
6634- 40% 
72 - 55% 
99 - 72% 
20334-148 

47 - 35 


91%- 78 


114 - 68% 
126%-101% 
50%- 28 

31%- 20% 
115 - 79% 


133 -10914 
11534- 82 
2134- 12 
181 -13934 
45 - 31% 
125 - 58% 
150 -124 
1604-138 
14214- 8034 
81%- 64 
7034- 48 
4534- 375% 
77 - 64% 
98 - 73 


68%4- 57% 
8514- 6954 
11034- 73% 
22%- 12% 
165%4- 91 
5434- 45% 
280 -209 
15834-10954 
55%4- 2614 
1934-128 
35%4- 17% 
11934- 81 
65 - 42 
245 -163 


813%- 60 
63 - 54% 
229 -179% 
6234- 43% 
250 -137% 
53%4- 38 
35 - 20 
94%- 85 
1494-109 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
‘ J (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
(r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 


Prices % 
90 3.8 
90 5.7 
58 3.5 
64 43 
25 ae 

145 48 
97 6.2 
214 5.9 
69 75 
33 6.0 
54 ral 
92 anil 
115 2.1 
85 7.1 
201 3.0 
41 5.3 
121 2.3 
79 6.3 
151 2.7 
70 16 
236 3.4 
162 3.7 
119 3.7 
255 38 
170 = 10.0 
109 47 
74 2.7 
28 exis 
62 ‘ins 
69 4.5 
94 4.2 
198 3.1 
37 3.9 
32 ar 
17 ion 
115 2.2 
86 46 
85 — 
120 3.1 
44 — 
22 7.5 
109 3.8 
124 6.6 
99 _ 
14 hive 
160 5.7 
35 5.9 
61 baie 
141 4.2 
148 5.4 
136 2.4 
73 3.7 
62 3.2 
40 3.9 
66 12.9 
73 6.9 
62 48 
71 5.3 
99 3.0 
13. —s:10.0 
147 2.8 
47 4.1 
271 3.7 
115 4.2 
27 7.4 
185 3.2 
19 aie 
86 5.7 
46 site 
238 29 
68 si 
59 5.3 
213 3.7 
61 3.3 
242 1.7 
39 2.5 
23 48 
89 2.9 
128 1.7 
(e) Year 
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An INVESTMENT TRUST 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Ample Reserves 


—- 


provide a background 
of security, stabilizing 
dividends in lean years 
as well as in prosperous 
years. Write for cir- 
cular describing the 
sound policy of this 
Investment. Trust in 
establishing and main- 
taining ample surplus 
and reserves. 


Harrison, Smith & Co. 


MEMBERS 


= “Sen Ute 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


1515 LOCUST ST. 63 WALL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Bear Market 
Ahead? 


Since July Ist, in spite of most satisfactory 
business conditions, the stock market, as a 
whole, has made practically no progress on the 
up side. Money rates continue high. 

Under such conditions, will further liquidation 
develop a broad bear market, such as that seen 
in 1920-21? Or, can we expect, after further 
irregularity, a renewal of the broad bull move- 
ment in the fall? 

These questions are answered in a NEW 
Advisory Bulletin. To obtain a copy, FREE, 
simply ask for Bulletin FS-1. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











Niagara Hudson 
Power 


Commonwealth 
& Southern 


Speciat Circulars on Request 
Newburger, Henderson 
and Loeb 


Members New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Eachanges 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Produce Eachange 


1512 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
100 Broadway, New York 








§ Sarr appointment of John W. Gar- 


rett, Baltimore banker, as Am- 
bassador to Italy, succeeding Henry P. 
Fletcher, was announced by President 
Hoover. 

Paul Schwerin, formerly associated 
with the Western Electric Company and 
the Bell Telephone Company and holder 
of forty patents in connection with radio 
tubes, has been named director of re- 
search of Perryman Electric Company, 
Inc. 

Paul M. Downing has been named 
first vice-president and general manager 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. 

G. Harold Porter was appointed vice- 
president of R. C. A. Communications, 
Inc., and of the Radiomarine Corpora- 
tion of America, in charge of the Pacific 
division activities of these corporations. 


ARIUS E. PECK, formerly as- 

sistant manager of the Law De- 
partment of General Electric Company, 
has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the company. 

W. G. Herron, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Boeing Air Transport, Inc., 
has been elected vice-president of Air 
Investors, Inc. 

H. E. Waldron, vice-president and 
general manager of the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Williams Alloy Products 
Company. 

George Brown, a former telephone 
clerk, has purchased a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange and will become 
a member of the firm of Robinson- 
Duff & Co. 

Allen K. Brehm, assistant treasurer 
of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York was elected vice-president 
of the Continental Bank. 

R. W. Sheppard has been elected 
president of the Magazine Repeating 
Razor Company. 


D F. KELLY, president and general 
* manager of The Fair, will be made 
president of the Kresge Department 
Store Corporation. S. S. Kresge, presi- 
dent, will become chairman of the 
board. 

Michael W.. Rayens, president of the 
United Electric Service, and Edward 
R. West, president of the E. R. West 
Coffee Co., have been elected directors 
of the Harriman National Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Harold Smith, general solicitor of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., was 
elected vice-president. 

Miss Beatrice Winser, for twenty- 
nine years assistant to the late John 
Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark 
Free Public Library, was chosen to 
succeed him. 

J. H. MacLeod was elected managing 
director of the Imperial Oil Company, 
I. W. C. Solloway has been elected a 
director. 

Robert J. Kiernan has been named a 
vice-president of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
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Inocstment Counselors 
for a Quarter Century 











Not only making 
PROFITS... but 
KEEPING them 


Nearly everyone who 
buys securities can point 
to instances where a sub- 
stantial rise followed 


‘some one or more pur- 


chases. 


However, that is not the 
point. What happened to the 
profits? Were they reinvested 
wisely so that a steady in- 
crease of principal resulted, 
or did they go to cover 
losses on later ‘‘unfortunate”’ 
selections? 


Too often, in the last analy- 
sis, profits are shown to have 
vanished. And, this is usually 
because of the lack of a 
sound, carefully worked out 
plan. 


The reason is obvious: the 
average individual has nei- 
ther time nor resources neces- 
sary to work out a produc- 
tive program. and then un- 
earth the specific securities 
whose purchase will keep it 
operating to best advantage. 
Brookmire’s has both. It has 
more . . . a record of proven 
success. 


Brookmire Service is used by 
thousands of investors. Its 
record can be checked with 
your bank, with any econ- 
omist. Apply any test you 
want to learn of its back- 
ground, standing and abil- 
ity to serve investors. Mean- 
while, mail the coupon for a 
complete description. We 


will send you, also, a copy of 


our latest report on current 
market conditions, outlining 
what policy is best now. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin 8-309 
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OLD IN HOSTSHIP— 
NEW IN LUXURIOUS ROOMS 
AND APPOINTMENTS 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS’ worth of comfort, convenience and 
beauty are ready for you at new Haddon Hall. Beautiful 
sleeping rooms, dining-rooms, sports rooms, sun rooms, 
“Sandy Cove,” a playroom where the children are safe and 
happy, luxurious lounging-rooms—all these are ready, down 
to the last softly shaded lamp and the tiniest children’s toy. 


And the old friendly hostship that has long made Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall famous still prevails. And here are the same 
delicious home servings, the same courteous, unobtrusive 


attentions that have long delighted Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
guests. 


With the ocean almost at the doors—wouldn’t a few days’ 
visit do you.good? Golfing privilege and riding facilities. 
Write for rates and literature. The new Motoramp garage 
adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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FY Ol D-_ 
Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


Years of growth........ 77 
Total customers served.. 1,200,000 
New construction 1925- 


“MARKET 
ACTION” 


Takes the “Guess Work” 
Out of Investing! 


“Market Action” is the weekly fore- 
cast of investment price trends. It makes 
a definite, concrete analysis of 20 to 30 
of the leading active stocks, with rec- 


endations to BUY... SELL... IS iii ni '8 656) ons bias hace $140,000,000 

or HOLD. Combined assets ....... $800,000,000 

3 weeks ot authoritative advice Annual gross earnings. . .$100,000,000 
FREE 


So that you may judge for yourself 
the accuracy of “Market Action,” we 
will send the next 3 issues free of charge. 








Mail the coupon today! 


Wetsel Market Bureau 


Inc, 


341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


3:Future Issues FREE! 
WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, 8120 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send, without cost or obligation, the 
next 3 issues of ‘“‘Market Action.’ 
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Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Please send colored map and booklet 
of Associated Gas and Electric Company. 


CLASS A STOCK 
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Europe Views 


America 


What Foreign Press Thinks of 
Farm Relief, Tariff and Our 
Foreign Investments 


By John Carter 


UROPE’S reaction to the report of 
the Hoover Committee on “Recent 
Economic Changes in the United 

States” has been characteristic of a Con- 
tinent which regards itself as confronted 
with a cruel economic dilemma in the 
shape of a high tariff and a big balance 
of trade in America’s’ favor. To the 
“Wirtschaftsdienst — Welwirtschaftiche 
Nachrichten” of June 7, the report is 
valuable because 

“The American Idea can scarcely be 
better expressed than in the words of the 
Commission: ‘It follows that we have 
hitherto unimagined industrial possibili- 
ties ahead of us, that we see before us 
a new demand which constantly arouses 
fresh demands in the masses as it is sat- 
isfied’ or with the simple words ‘We have 
a great national opportunity.’ The scien- 
tific value of the pronouncement offsets 
criticism, but its spirited presentation con- 
stitutes a historical phenomenon in the 
realm of scientific criticism.” 

The London “Economist,” however, re- 
marks that 

“It would have been interesting to have 
the opinion of the Hoover Committee as 
to what will happen when the United 
States ceases to cover her export balance 
and her growing interest dues by fresh 
foreign loans.” 


Comments on Farm Policy 


HE “Irish Statesman” for June 22, 

takes note of our Farm Relief: “If 
for no other reason than that the proposed 
remedies so closely resemble those so con- 
sistently advocated to improve the economic 
conditions of our own farmers, results of 
America’s efforts to solve what they de- 
scribe as the ‘Farm Problem’ will be 
eagerly awaited by all interested in the 
well-being of agriculture.” It is, however, 
a point of curiosity that no European 
journal has noted that the industries which 
are most depressed in modern America are 
precisely those which are dependent upon 
foreign trade: grain, coal, cotton. 

The tariff drive continues with sus- 
tained indignation and occasional accu- 
racy. “L’Economiste Frangais” for July 
6, observes that 

“The United States has just given us 
another example of a parochial point of 
view at which one can only be astonished 
when one considers their productive pow- 
er and the immense natural resources 
in their possession.” 

While an English Liberal journal re- 
marks that “the best answer to high tariffs 
is low import duties”; 

“If the foreign country lowers the cost 
of production by free import of food and 
raw material, it can sell abroad in spite 
of high tariffs.” 

“The New Statesman” for July 13, on 
the other hand, is much more excited. 

“No such tariff sensation has ever been 
known as that created by the new Ameri- 
can Tariff Bill, passed at the dictation 
of the manufacturers’ association. The 
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situation is ironic’ and grotesque beyond 
description. Congress met in special ses- 
sion, ostensibly to deal with relief for 
the western farmers. The high-tariff 
4obby’ got to work without the smallest 
pretence of scruple. The clamor of oppo- 
sition forced Senator Smoot, Chairman of 
the Tariff Committee, to allow the pro- 
tests from foreign countries to be made 
public. They come from 38 Governments 
and many of them are cries of plain 
despair....Mr. Hoover is helpless. The 
houses ol Congress met and were dis- 
solved in a raging fit of tariff fever.” 

From this point, the outcry becomes 
more general. “Fairplay” (London) 
quotes Signor Olivetti, Italian employers’ 
representative at the International Labor 
Organization at Geneva, as saying that 
“the whole social policy of the world 
would be upset by the imperialist spirit 
of the United States.” The British ship- 
ping journal continues 

“Such language may be over-fiery, but 
it is the case that the United States is 
contemplating a systematized assault on 
the world’s trade; and though the last 
thing she may be aiming at is to bring 
all the other nations to their knees, there 
can, in logic, be no other outcome, as- 
suming, of course, that her strength 
squares with her zeal. A tacens bellum 
such as she is waging is no novelty. In- 
deed, practically every nation is indulging 
in one today....And because tariffs are 
less sanguinarily spectacular than gunfire 
people are apt to overlook their conse- 
quences. In fact, however, and we know 
it to our cost, their effects are quite as 
debilitating as those which are brought 
about by ordinary military operations; and 
the threat of this far-reaching economic 
invasion of other countries by the United 
States will, unless it is checked at the 
outset, have to be countered in kind.” 


Would Boycott American Dollar 


HE London “Statist” continues to ad- 

vocate “temporary measures of self- 
preservation against the pressure of the 
U. S. dollar” such as “an unofficial but 
solidly effective embargo on gold exports 
to the United States” in order to “dis- 
sociate world credit and world finance from 
the deflationary influences to which they 
are being subjected by the United States.” 
Hitherto no other responsible journal has 
endorsed this proposal to “boycott the 
American dollar.” 

It is rather bewildering, after being up- 
braided for not investing our money 
abroad, to learn that our investments are 
“vassalizing” the world. From its coign 
of vantage on the Pacific, the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle remarks on the “vas- 
salizing of Europe by American capital.” 

“It has been suggested that the high 
tariffs existing in Europe (What? Are 
there high tariffs in Europe?) have the 
effect of retarding the deglutition of the 
Old World by the New, compelling Amer- 
ican capitalists to set up their own factor- 
ies in Europe. But in the end it will make 
for a completion of the process of extend- 
ing American ownership over the world.... 
America’s venture in world ownership will 
have a run for its money, but it will not 
make for any solution of the world’s prob- 
lems except by aggravating them.” 

On the other hand, the London “Eco- 
nomist” finds. that the extent of the “in- 
vasion” of Britain by American capital 
“has been greatly over-estimated, in any 
case the obtaining of control is no easy 
matter owirig to wide diffusion of owner- 
ship, while the measures adopted to check. 
it have produced many unexpected reac- 
tions and revealed unsuspected difficulties.” 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable October 
1, 1929, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 
6, 1929. 





WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 























AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
2 Rector Street, New York 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The regular quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents a share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of the American Power & Light Company 
for payment September 3, 1929, to Common 
Stockholders i record at the close of business 


August 15, 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 











CParamount Gpictures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents per 
share on the Common Stock of this Cor- 
poration, payable September 28th, 1929, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 6th, 1929. This dividend 
was declared on the new Common Stock 
created on September 26th, 1928, through 
the split-up on that date of each share of 
old Common Stock into three shares of new 
Common Stock. 


In order to expedite the exchange of 
certificates for old Common Stock for cer- 
tificates representing new Common Stock, 
in cases where such exchange has not yet 
been effected, the Directors also authorized 
the officers of the Corporation to withhold 
the payment of this dividend to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 6th, 1929, whose certificates for old 
Common Stock have not been exchanged 
for certificates representing new Common 
Stock before September 28th, 1929, until 
such time as such old certificates are so 


- exchanged. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
August 12th, 1929. Secretary 
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Convertible Bonds Offer Opportunity 
for Discriminating Investors 


_ Many Utility Issues Provide Safety of Principal and Assure Their Holders of Partici- 
pation in Future Expansion—Appreciation Is Guaranteed in Some Securities 
by Provisions of Exchange Arranged Years in Advance 


HE public utility investor who finds 

I the field narrowed by high prices 

and low yields and who prefers to 
limit his risks may discover the solution 
to his problem in the convertible bonds of 
the very companies whose common stocks 
seem to have reached unattractive levels. 

Stock-privilege issues have multiplied in 
number with surprising rapidity during 
the past few years and allow wide oppor- 
tunities for selection. Some convertibles 
are identical with standard investment 
bonds for all practical purposes. Others, 
except for interest and liquidation priority, 
are in reality common stocks. The latter’s 
prices usually parallel the movements of 
stock yuotations. Convertible bonds of 
sound companies combine safety of prin- 
cipal and interest with an opportunity to 
share in future progress. 

Since such convertibles are really calls 
on the stock either at the present or at 
some future date, the discriminating in- 
vestor who is willing and able to plan 
ahead for a few months or years may find 
them even more advantageous than com- 
mon shares. Conversion terms are usually 
arranged in advance. Thus the holder 
knows that at a specified time, perhaps 
three months or perhaps five or six years, 
he will be entitled to the common stock 
at a designated price or ratio. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 414s 


O discussion of convertible bonds 
would be complete without at least 
brief mention of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph 4% per cent. issue which 
has virtually monopolized trading in New 
York Stock Exchange bonds since it was 
listed a few months ago. This was due 
partly to the fact that the issue was of- 
fered to stockholders, and there are al- 
most half a million of them, and partly 
to the wide advance in the price of the 
stock during the past few months. 
Although the conversion privilege is not 
operative until January 1, present prices 


By William Russell White 
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1932 and plus $100 thereafter. 








‘Five Convertible Utility Bonds 


*$100 in bonds plus $80 for one share of stock in 1930, plus $90 in 1931 and 


Conversion 
Price Yield Outstanding Ratio 
191 2.3% $219,000,000 * 
168 2.6 56,911,400 1-15 
92 49 51,922,500 1-17% 
110 5.0 10,000,000 1-13 
101 5.4 6,500,000 1-18 














are in line with the ratio in effect during 
1930, when bondholders may convert their 
securities into stock at the rate of one 
share of common for each $100 in bonds 
plus $80. During 1931 and 1932 the addi- 
tional payment will be $90 and from 1933 
to 1937, inclusive, $100. It is expected 
that the cash payments by bondholders 
will swell the original $219,000,000 to well 
over $400,000,000 to be received by the 
company before the issue matures. 

The issue sold as low as 119% a few 
weeks after the offering and later ad- 
vanced as high as 20834. 


Internat’l Telephone & Telegraph 4144s 


N trading activity, International Tele- 

phone and Telegraph convertible deben- 
ture gold 4% per cent. bonds of 1939 have 
been second only to the American Tele- 
phone stock-privilege issue. 

The issue was offered at 98 to stock- 
holders of record December 21, 1928, to 
the extent of one $1,000 debenture for 
each 25 shares held. Its direct purpose 
was the financing of the purchase of the 
United River Plate Telephone Company, 
Ltd., the leading company in its field in 
Argentina. It is redeemable in lots of 
$10,000,000 or more at 102% after this 
year. 

Prices of the common stock and the 


INTERNATIONAL TELCTEL TOTAL EARNINGS 
DOLLARS 


MILLIONS of 


1925 





convertible bonds have conformed closely 
to the one for 15 conversion ratio. At the 
recent price of 168 for the bonds, for 
instance, the stock sold at 112. After 
July 1, 1932, and until July 1, 1935, the 
price will be $70 for the common and sub- 
sequently $731/3 a share to maturity. 
There is, of course, little choice between 
the convertibles and the common stock at 
the present levels. Incidentally the bonds 
are yielding around 2.6 per cent. against 
about 1.7 per cent. for the stock. 


Few companies can boast of more rapid 
progress than the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation and at the 
present time few appear to have more 
promising prospects for the future. The 
corporation taps vast and comparatively 
undeveloped areas in South and Central 
America and is pushing its equipment 
sales in Europe. 

It has funded debt of about $150,000,- 
000, including the convertible issue and 
bonds of subsidiary companies. Its stock 
is of one class following the recent three- 
for-one split-up and totals about 5,519,000 
shares. Its earnings have increased about 
650 per cent in four years, largely as the 
result of acquisitions. 

The corporation’s properties are valued 
at $209,339,000 and its current financial 
position is strong. 


Associated Gas and Electrc 41s, "4 


 * dapat quotations of around 92 for 
the $51,922,500 434 per cent. convert- 
ible debenture issue of the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company maturing in 1949 
appear relatively low, although the con- 
version privilege does not take effect until 
March 1 of next year. Since the bonds 
will be convertible into class A stock after 
that time at the rate of 17% shares for 
each $1,000 debenture, a price of 92 rep- 
resents a purchase of the stock at around 
$52 a share against a recent market price 
of $59 or $60. 

Including the convertible debenture is- 
sue, the company has a total of $147,942,- 
975 funded debt and 745,850 shares of 
preferred stocks of various descriptions. 
There are also 3,397,548 shares of no par 
class A, 300,000 shares of no par class B 
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and 1,391,588 shares of common stock. 

The company expanded its gross rev- 
enues from $31,323,287 in 1927 to $32,357,- 
113 in 1928 and only recently paved the 
way for future expansion on a broad scale 
through the acquisition of a controlling 
interest in the General Gas and Electric 
Corporation. 


General Public Service 51s 


NLY recently marketed and listed on 

the New York Stock Exchange, the 
5%4 per cent. convertible debenture issue 
of the General Public Service Corporation 
has enjoyed unusual popularity. 

The securities were brought out July 1 
at 102 by Stone & Webster and Blodget, 
Inc. Estabrook & Company and Tucker, 
Anthony & Company to the amount of 
$10,000,000. Maturity is in 10 years. 

Until July 1, 1931, the debentures are 
convertible into thirteen shares of common 
stock. In the following two years the con- 
yersion rate will become twelve shares of 
common. From July 1, 1933, until July 
1, 1935, it will be eleven shares and there- 
after until maturity ten shares. 

The General Public Service Corpora- 
tion is an investment organization inter- 
ested principally in public utility stocks. 
It was formed in 1925 and has been 
closely associated with the Stone & Web- 
ster organization. Its holdings are di- 
vided among the common and preferred 
stocks of more than 50 companies, but its 
largest holding is less than 7 per cent. of 
the company’s assets. 

The bonds are well secured and could 
have been sold under ordinary market 
conditions without: the convertible attach- 
ment. The corporation has total net re- 
sources of more than $48,000,000 based on 
June 30 market values, which was equal 
to about $3,200 for each $1,000 debenture. 
For the year ended June 30 earnings were 
more than $2,500,000, including about $1,- 
350,000 realized from sale of securities. 
After expenses and taxes the balance was 
almost $2,400,000. 

In addition to the 5% per cent. convert- 
ibles, the company has $4,973,000 5 per 
cent. debentures convertible into preferred 
and 24,899 shares of preferred stock and 
612,730 shares of common. In spite of 
an increase in the common outstanding, its 
share value was $50 on the basis of assets 
June 30 against about $22.50 a year pre- 
vious. 

The convertible 5%4s have kept ahead of 
the common in market appreciation. How- 
ever, if the convertible feature is disre- 
garded, the bonds are yielding around 5 
per cent. on the basis of recent market 
prices. 


Federal Water Seryice 514s 


[* June of this year $6,500,000 conver- 
le debenture gold 5% per cent. bonds 
maturing in 1954 of the Federal Water 
Service Corporation were offered to the 
public by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 
Inc., Bonbright & Company, Inc., Field, 
Glore & Company, Coffin & Burr, Janney 
Company and Graham, Parsons & Com- 
pany. The issue was priced at 99%4 and 
was used to retire debts and provide funds 
for additions and betterments. 

Prior to May 1, 1931, the bonds are con- 
vertible into common stock at the rate of 
18 shares of stock for each $1,000 deben- 
ture. During the following two years 
only 16 shares of stock will be exchanged 
and until May 1, 1935, at the rate of 14 
shares of stock for each bond. 

_ The debentures are selling currently 
just above par and have been listed on the 
New York Curb. The present price rep- 
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Operated 
under 

the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom .. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


...and more for your money. 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath— all these _ things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost... 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler 
rooms .. . And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


The x organization of 
O70 Latlen 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
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Cleveland 
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St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 














resents an investment yield of more than 
5 per cent. Conversions would be desir- 
able if the stock should advance to around 
58, approximately 10 points above its re- 
cent price. 


Security Satisfactory 


The bond is well secured as a prior lien 
against the Federal Water Service Cor- 
poration, which is controlled by Tri- 
Utilities Corporation—until recently the 
United Power Gas and Water Corpora- 
tion. It is thus an integral unit in the 
$200,000,000 public utility system spon- 
sored by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company. 

The Federal Water Service Corpora- 
tion has an extensive system of its own 
through the operation of more than 100 
plants in 14 states. The corporation’s 
capital consists of 17,789 shares of $7 
cumulative preferred, 83,141 shares of 
$6.50 cumulative preferred, 54,570 shares 
of $6 cumulative preferred, 497,753 shares 
of no par class A stock and 495,000 shares 
of no par class B stock. 

The report for the 12 months ended 
March 31 showed gross revenues of $15,- 
306,139, against $13,870,319 in the pre- 
vious year. Substantial earnings were re- 
ported for 1928. 





Modern Methods Aid Erie 


Charles E. Denney, president, Erie: Rail- 
road, interviewed by ForsEs: 


“The wisdom of making capital expen- 
ditures in replacing obsolete equipment 
with new machinery 
of the highest effi- 
ciency has been dem- 
onstrated by the ex- 
perience of our road. 
When the new man- 
agement took charge 
in 1927, we scrapped 
400 engines and 
7,500 freight cars. 
We expended $21,- 
000,000 that year; about the same amount 
in 1928, and our 1929 program calls for 
an expenditure of $32,000,000 for addi- 
tions and betterments, including new loco- 
motives, cars and marine eequipment. 

“As a result, in 1928 our railway oper- 
ating expenses were reduced practically 
$5,000,000; the company’s net income, 
after all charges, being increased $6,500,000. 
For the first six months of this year, the 
relationship between volume of business 
secured and the cost of handling it, is 
improving still further. 





Business Developing 


“As to general business, the Erie Rail- 
road runs where business is and where 
business is sure to grow. An examina- 
tion of our statement reveals that, while 
there is a decrease in operating revenue 
from anthracite coal, there is a substantial 
increase from general merchandise. 

“The backbone of any railroad’s volume 
is the traffic that originates local to its 
line. We have pursued a policy of active 
co-operation with the communities we serve 
to bring in new industries. We have co- 
operated successfully in the rental of idle 
factory space along our line, and this is 
now at a minimum. 

“The policy of using modern methods 
both in the installation of equipment and 
in aggressive business development, has 
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of AMERICAS 


AIRWAYS 


Chicago now has 36 sched- 
uled arrivals and departures 
of airplanes daily, a num- 
ber exceeded only at Tem- 
pelhof Airport, Berlin, 
Germany .. . Metropolitan 
Chicago’s unequalled trans- 
portation facilities—air, rail, 
water — make it a favored 
location for new industries. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas to 


6,000 square miles, including 
the Metropolitan Area into 
which Chicago is growing. 














proved decidedly profitable.” 
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END for a complimentary 
copy of this week’s Business 
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which stocks are definitely 
recommended as offering Greatest 
Profit eo They are de- 
termined by Gage P. Wright’s 
famous Weighted Average of au- 
thoritative opinions of America’s 
foremost financial advisers. 
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to you free. 
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Shipping Mergers Predicted 


Roger D. Lapham, president of the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
states: 

“Just as other business is merging, so 
can we expect American shipping com- 
panies to follow the modern trend—wit- 
ness the larger foreign lines, the Cunard, 
Royal Mail, Hamburg-American, North 
German Lloyd, the French Line and the 
stronger Italian steamship units. 

“Such stronger American companies 
will emerge with many stockholders and 
will be operated such as the railroads are 
now operated: by men born and brought 
up in the business. 

“The recent coastwise rate war on the 
Pacific Coast was a typically unnecessary 
and foolish affair, belonging to an age 
that is past and having no place in the 
present order. Modern business demands 
more and more that cards be played face 
up on the table. The public wants to know 
the facts of anything that affects it, and 
just as in our international relations we 
are calling for positions openly taken and 
stated, so will public opinion demand that 
bigger business do likwise. 

“Concluding my observations, let me re- 
peat that times do change, and whatever 
the different aspects of these changes may 
be they all have a common character and 
a common trend—away from the old indi- 
vidualistic order; away from the indi- 
vidual responsibility and independence— 
and toward mutual action and public inter- 
dependence. The day is past for the man 
or the institution to play a lone hand on a 
large scale.” 


U. S. Foreign Trade High- 
est Since 1920 


OREIGN trade of the United States 

during July reached the highest point 
for any corresponding month since 1920, 
with exports totaling $401,000,000, against 
$393,293,000 in the preceding month and 
$378,984,000 in July last year, and im- 
ports, $353,000,000, against $353,409,000 in 
June and $317,848,000 in July, 1928, ac- 
cording to figures compiled lately by the 
Department of Commerce. Exports for 
July, 1920, totaled $651,100,000, while im- 
ports aggregated $537,100,000.. The ex- 
cess of exports over’ imports for July 
amounted to $48,000,000, against $61,136,- 
000 in the same month a year ago. 

Exports for the seven months ended 
with July, totaling $3,024,063,000, were also 
the highest for the same period in any 
year since 1920, when they totaled $4,897,- 
000,000, while imports for the period, 
amounting to $2,636,354,000, were the high- 
est since the seven months ended with 
July, 1926, reported at $2,640,958,000. 
Shipments during the first seven months 
of 1928 amounted to $2,756,973,000, and re- 
ceipts totaled $2,403,780,000. The excess 
of exports for the seven months ended 
with last month totaled $384,714,000. 
against $353,193,000 a year ago. 

July gold exports, while exceeding those 
f June by $253,000, continued at the low 
level of previous months, aggregating 
$803,000, against $550,000 in June, and con- 
trasted sharply with July, 1928, when $74,- 
190,000 was reported. Imports, however, 
touched the highest figure since last Jan- 
uary, totaled $35,524,000, against $30,762,- 
000 in June and $10,331,000 in July, last 
year. The excess of imports over exports 
for the month was $34,721,000, against an 
export excess of $63,839,000 in July, 1928. 


























“The investor must not assume that, because 
the principles are sound, any investment 
trust is as good as the best.” 


Prof. Irving Fisher 
July issue “North American Review.” 


The current issue of 


The Investment Trust Review 


features an article entitled 


“450 Investment Trusts in America 
Which One Shall I Buy?” 


which attempts to answer this perplexing problem 
impartially for those seeking investment trust guidance. 








A copy will be sent on request 
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Prospects of 
Steel Companies 


Will steel companies continue to operate at or 
near capacity for the second half of 1929? 
Will steel earnings continue to mount? Which 
steel companies are in the best financial posi- 
tion? Investors who realize how much bigger 
steels are now than in the days when 
Steel was industrial barometer and .market 
leader, will follow with interest the analyses of 
earnings, financial position and prospects of 
S. Steel, Bethlehem, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, Jones & Laughlin, Republic, Crucible, 
Inland, Vanadium, Gulf States, Otis, Ludlum 
and Central 4 just starting in THE WALL 
STREET NEWS. To acquaint you with its 
value to investors and finance executives:— 


% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 
(Includes 12 Steel Reports, also “Profits From 
News” Bulletin and 2 Monthly Tables of “‘Cor- 
poration Earnings.’’) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway, Dept. S-9, New York City 
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Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Auburn Automobile Co.—Has started 
distribution of new front-drive cars. 
Price range will be slightly over $3,000. 
Maximum production was set at around 
1,500 cars a month. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—An- 
nounced orders received in 1929 to date 
aggregated $23,000,000, an increase of 
100 per cent. over total bookings during 
corresponding period of 1928. 


Bendix Aviation Corp.—President 
Bendix is quoted as stating company is 
about to launch a further program of 
expansion in aviation field and soon 
would come into possession of a leading 
parts manufacturer. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Further ex- 
pansion is planned to take care of 
growing demand for products, according 
to President Grace. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
William S. Menden, president, obtained 
permission of New York Transit Com- 
mission to continue with experiments in 
one-man car operation and other inno- 
vations on surface lines to meet growing 
bus competition. 

Chrysler Corp.—July shipments were 
reported as 27,171 cars and trucks, mak- 
ing total for first seven month of 1929, 
306,806 units. Introduced three new 
lines of cars, the 77, the 70, and the 66. 

Consolidated Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Corp.—Production has been curtailed 
temporarily pending experiments to 
make machines slug-proof. In some 
cities, it is said, where machines were 
not under satisfactory observation, use 
of slugs was frequent, resulting in losses 
to stores renting machines. 

Continental Can Co.—Purchased five 
acres adjoining present 20-acre tract in 
clearing industrial district of Chicago for 
future expansion. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.—Re- 
ports an increase in unfilled orders for 
the first six months in 1929 of more than 
73 per cent. over the same period of 
1928. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Ltd.—Stock- 
holders voted formation of a $100,000,- 
000 holding concern to be known as the 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Ltd. Inc. a 
Delaware corporation. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—George F. 
Johnson, president, said: “Financially, 
company is in strongest position since 
incorporation. Going into the Fall 
period, best half of the year, we are in 
fine shape and look for a satisfactory 
result at end of year.” 

Ford Motor Co.—Output of Ford cars 
and trucks in United States during July 
was 180,804 and for the rest of world 
15,701, a total of 196,505, a new high 
record for that month. 
104,000 workers are now employed at 
River Rouge plant. 

General Electric Company—Purchased 
25 per cent. interest in General Electric 
Company of Germany. New co-opera- 
tive agreement between A. E. G., as 
company is known abroad, and Inter- 
national General Electric Co. concerns 
every country of world and every prod- 
uct. General Electric will have five 


Stated that 
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representatives, including Owen DD, 
Young, on A. E. G. board, but prom- 
ised not to try to secure stock control 
of A. E. G. 

General Motors Corp.—lIs reported to 
have purchased whole borough of Teter- 
borough, N. J., comprising 740 acres, 
for about $1,500 an acre. General 
Motors, it is said, plans to develop site 
into an airport and an aeronautical cen- 
ter. The Fokker company’s airport and 
factory is now on the property. Chevro- 
let division produced 137,831 cars and 
trucks in July, a new record for that 
month. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Soon 
will get into production on a new air 
wheel which, it is said, promises to 
revolutionize construction methods of 


. airplane tires and wheels. 


Great Northern Railway Co.—Sold 
controlling interest in its bus operating 
subsidiary, Northland Transportation 
Co., to Motor Transport Corp. and 
Automotive Investments, Inc., which are 
affiliated with the coast to coast bus 
system of Greyhound lines. 

Grigsby-Grunow Co.—W. C. Grunow, 
vice-president, is quoted as having stated 
earnings were running in excess of $1,- 
000,000 a month net, or at annual rate of 
$30 a share. 

Hartman Corp.—Sales for July ex- 
ceeded July, 1928, by about 25 per cent. 

International Harvester Co. — An- 
nounced new six-speed one-ton truck 
known as “Six-Speed Special.” 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1929, $79,314,447; same 
period 1928, $73,373,222; increase 8.1 per 
cent. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—Ac- 
quired 91 stores of Jamison Co., located 
at Roanoke, Va., bringing total stores 
under Kroger operation to 5,599. 

Loft, Inc—Will acquire Mavis Can- 
dies, Inc., through exchange of stock. 
Purchase price said to be slightly under 
$1,000,000. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
seven month of 1929, $22,323,537; same 
period 1928, $20,499,818; increase, 8.9 per 
cent. 

Mack Trucks Inc.—Opening additional 
sales agencies all over Europe to handle 
busses and trucks. 

Middle West Utilities Co.— Completed 
purchase of United Public Service Co., 
operating utilities in North and South 
Dakota, Kentucky, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Ohio and Indiana. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first seven months of 1929, $142,615,883; 
same period 1928, $110,504,474; increase, 
29 per cent. 

National Cash Register Co.—July 
sales, for seventh successive month in 
1929, exceeded those of corresponding 
month of 1928. Production and ship- 
ments also broke all previous records 
for July. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Completed 
new Kettleman Hills-San Francisco gas 
line. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Started pro- 
duction of newly developed Diesel air- 
plane engines, 
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Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Cable from Paris said American film in- 
dustry would remain in France as a re- 
sult of an accord reached between 
French and American picture men. A 
film importation tax of seven francs a 
metre and a liberal license system. would 
be substituted for disputed quota. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for . first 
seven months of 1929, $97,639,898 ; same 
period 1928, $83,488,167; increase, 16.9 
per cent. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co.—Two 
new special types of sedans were an- 
nounced as an addition to line of straight 
eights. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co.— 
Acquired control of Miami Mineral Belt 
R. R. through purchase of its entire 
capital stock. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for firs 
seven months of 1929, $226,229,377; same 
period 1928, $172,375,402; increase 31.2 
per cent. 

St. Louis-Southwestern Railway Co.— 
Missouri Public Service Comunission 
granted application of company for 
authority to acquire all of franchises and 
properties of Gideon & North Island and 
Deering & Southwestern and to merge 
them with its system. 

Shell Union Oil Corp.—Through sub- 
sidiary, Shell Eastern Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is aggressively pushing its 
marketing of gasoline and other prod- 
ucts in New York, New England and 
other eastern areas, territory in which 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. now. has 
upper hand. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Declared 
extra dividend of 25 cents and regular 
dividend of 25 cents, both payable Sept. 
16 to holders of record Aug. 15. 

Stewart Warner Corp.—Plans have 
been completed for expansion of Cana- 
dian business, entailing construction of 
large new plant at Belleville, Ont., for 
manufacture of radios, and formation 
of new Canadian subsidiary. 

Studebaker Corp.—Reduced prices in 
amounts ranging from $20 to $250 below 


former levels or more than 30 Stude-- 


baker models. Announced a new seven- 
passenger Commander eight sedan priced 
at $1,635 and a President limousine at 
$2,175. 

United Aircraft & Transport Co.— 
Announced acquisition of Stearman Air- 
craft Co., which henceforth will be 
operated as a unit of United group. 

United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
unfilled orders on July 31 as 4,088,177 
tons, against 4,256,910 tons on June 30 
and 3,507,927 tons on July 31, 1928. 

Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc.— 
Formed new theatre corporation to be 
known as Warner Bros. Downtown 
Theatre Corp., to acquire Pantages the- 
atre at Seventh and Hill Streets in Los 
Angeles and Fresno Pantages theatre in 
Fresno at a consideration of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
—July sales of model “J” oil burner 
were 30 per cent. above those for June, 
Export shipments for the month weré 
five times those of July, 1928. 

White Motor Co.—Sold 44 six-cylin- 
der buses to Inter-State Transit Lines, 
subsidiary of Union Pacific. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
first seven months of 1929, $158,331,442; 
same period 1928, $145,868,318; increase, 
8.54 per cent. 








How Bre ls a Town? 


* ag KING towns and cities by their human population 
is not the best way to compare them. When manual 
toil created most wealth, the man power of a community 
determined how much it could produce. But in an age of 
electrical power, usable anywhere any time, available man 
power no longer sets limits upon the wealth and buying 
power of a town or village. The notion that the choicest 
markets are to be found in dense swarms of humanity comes 
from mental habits inherited from the older day. 

The Middle West Utilities System provides electric 
power to four thousand small and medium-sized communi- 
ties with a population of 6,000,000. A population of that 
size has about 2,400,000 people gainfully employed. The 
power distributed to these communities is equivalent to the 
working capacity of over 11,000,000 able-bodied men work- 
ing eight hours a day the year round. No mere “counting of 
noses” can measure the productive capacity of these towns. 

Electric power used in the small communities goes directly 
into net gains of productive ability and better living. The 
power used in great cities is largely absorbed in moving 
people to and from their jobs. The larger the city the more 
power must be diverted to traction, elevators and other 
means of combating the handicaps of congestion. In one 
great city a 15 per cent gain in population caused a 50 per 
cent increase in car-riding. 

In the smaller community no such pyramiding of power 
use is required. It follows that electric power put to work in 
a small town profits its people more than the same amount 
of electric energy in a great metropolis. Electric power brings 
to the small town a greater per-capita productive ability than 
it can possibly bring to the big city. 

All-pervading net-works of electric power systems, which 
can be tapped anywhere, have equipped the small town with 
this productive advantage. 


v v v v 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 


nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


MIDDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


Vv 









> Keep Yor <4 
Funds Working 


4 you are seeking an invest- 
ment that is sound and 
dependoble—that will pay 
you a good income— 













































We sugges! that you send for 
our booklet, ‘56 Years of Invest- 
ment Service’’, which describes 
our World-Wide service, the 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds and 
other types of securities we 
offer from time to time, and 
which also gives timely advice 
on the investment problem. 


Keep your funds working— 
and working profitably. Select 
6%2% bonds from current 
offering circulars that we will 
send you with the booklet, 
when you mail us the coupon 
below. 
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Do YOU 
PROFIT 


from Your 
BUSINESS PROFITS? 


S a successful business 

man, your knowledge and 
methods naturally bear fruit in 
greater profits. But, what happens 
to these profits later? How are 
the golden gifts of a well-man- 
aged business reinvested? 
The answer depends upon 
whether or not your business 
skill is also applied judiciously 
to the selection of an Invest- 
ment House. 


As a client of this Institution, 
you can be sure that our spon- 
sotship is given an issue only 
after careful research has con- 
vinced us of its merit. You will 
find profit, as well as sound 
security, in current Greenebaum 
Offerings. 
Request List No. 89 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company 


Conservative Investments Since 1855 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corp., New York 
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Building Outlook Uncertain 


July Construction Reports Encouraging, But Total for Year Likely 
to Be Considerably Below 1928 


By Frank E. Perley 


UILDING prospects throughout the 
country continue uncertain as the 
Fall season opens. Some renewal 
of confidence followed announcement of 
the construction records for July, these 
reports making a decidedly encouraging 
showing as compared with the preceding 
month and with July last year. In New 
York State and sections of New Jersey, 
for instance, the gain in contracts awarded 
was more than 100 per cent. over June 
and 60 per cent. over July a year ago. 
In fact, New York, New Jersey, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and Texas reported the 
largest volume of July contracts on rec- 
ord, and the New England States the sec- 
ond largest. Gains were general through- 
out the United States except in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska and 
other Central Western sections. 
Encouraging as is a study of the July 
reports, there is nothing in recent develop- 
ments to warrant a change in the predic- 
tion made in Forses for August 1 that 
the nation’s volume of construction this 
year will fall considerably below the 1928 
total. Contracts awarded throughout the 
country during July aggregated $725,- 
000,000—a total more than $100,000,000 
greater than for the corresponding month 
last year. It was an outstanding figure, 
so high that if the July activity were 
equaled during each of the twelve months 
1929 would eclipse any previous yearly 
record. But losses during the early 
months were marked, and probably the 
July total will not be equalled during any 
of the four months to come. 


Labor Situation Improved 


* is indicated by F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion statistics that construction. con- 
tracts awarded during the first seven 
months of the current year aggregated 
$4,100,000,000 in the United States. This 
total compares with $4,350,000,000 for the 
corresponding period last year and fore- 
shadows a loss of at least $425,000,000 
from 1928, even if the nation’s construc- 
tion activity between now and December 
31 equals that of the closing four months 
of last year. Possibly the volume of 
work carried forward during September, 
October, November and December a year 
ago may be equalled this year, but that 
seems doubtful. So much depends on 
early Fall developments in New York 
City, where conditions have been chaotic 
as a result of friction between labor and 
employers. Several times an agreement 
to establish a five-day week in the build- 


ing industry has been reached only to be 
abrogated suddenly, but as this article js 
written the short week, carrying a ten per 
cent. increase in wages, is scheduled to go 
into effect August 24. With peace thus 
established in the industry in the metrop- 
olis a large volume of work will proceed, 
its total being subject to speculation as 
to the effect of increased wage costs on 
future building in the metropolis. 

Decrease in Contemplated Projects 
ar encase for the immediate future, 

however, are less encouraging than 
could be desired. Reports on contemplated 
construction are not up to the mark. In 
the New England States, in New York 
and New Jersey, ard all over the country 
a decided falling off in new construction 
contemplated is reported. While work un- 
der way is being carried forward with 
vigor, it looks as if the opportunities for 
continued activity will be considerably 
narrowed when the time comes for taking 
on new jobs. In the New England States 
there was a decrease of 17 per cent. in 
contemplated projects reported during 
July; in New York State and Northern 
New Jersey a decrease of 47 per cent.; in 
the Middle Atlantic States 21 per cent.; 
in the Southeast 15 per cent., and in the 
Central West 8 per cent. 

Building conditions in important points 
on the Pacific Coast have been satisfac- 
tory during recent months, with increased 
activity in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Drop in Residential Work 
HE falling off in residential work 
has been the most notable feature of 
the year’s developments and accounts for 
most of the loss in construction totals. 
There has been a marked gain thus far 
this year in industrial projects, while com- 
mercial and educational work has kept 


‘ pace with the 1928 records. A decrease of 


approximately half a billion dollars in 
residential construction was shown up to 
August 1, more than $200,000,000 of which 
is found in the comparative records for 
the New York City area. Public works 
and utilities projects figure prominently in 
recent developments in the metropolis. 
Aside from residential work, the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America 
report, other types of construction are 
near normal—a condition which the asso- 
ciation regards as indicating the end of 
the boom in speculative building and a 
return to the sounder investment building 
which prevailed before the post-war boom. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, eic., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Business Control Through Analysis.— 
A preparedness text on the budget as 
a means through which management 
achieves co-ordinated effort, conserva- 
tion of resources and more rapid turn- 
over of merchandise inventories. Ob- 
tainable from Ernst & Ernst, account- 
ants, 27 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 


Air Mail and Express Information.— 
Folder giving complete information on 
air mail and express, including map, 
will be sent free on application to Com- 
mercial Department, National Air Trans- 
port, Inc., 5936 South Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

Hendey Machine Tools.—The import- 
ance of modern machines and methods. 
Send for catalogue and descriptive lit- 
erature, to Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 

Visible Equipment.—The Acme Card 
System Co. Inc., Dept. F. 9, South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., offers 
free its booklet, “Profitable Business Con- 
trol,” on the effectiveness of visibility 
charting which signals all sales records. 

More Profits —A booklet telling how 
other manufacturers have been helped 
by Bush Distribution Service. Just ask 
on your business letterhead. If you 
descrihe your product and your method 
of sales, this booklet will be supple- 
mented by a Bush Service letter telling 
specifically what Bush can do for you. 
Bush Distribution Service, 100 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


Remembrances for Every Occasion.— 
The Wahl Company offers to submit to 
those interested a series of sales pro- 
motional plans through the use of 
Wahl-Evershap pens and pencils. Ad- 
dress Advertising Specialty Department, 
The Wahl Company, 1800 Roscoe 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Estate Conservation and Life Insur- 
ance Trusts.—A booklet containing in- 
teresting facts and practical sugges- 
tions for the man who is proud of his 
success and wants it to be carried on 
undiminished for the benefit of his de- 
pendents. The John Hancock Life In- 
surance Company, of 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass., will be glad to 
send a copy to you. 


Accuracy.—The engineers of Auto- 
matic Electric Company, 1033 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, IIl., will be glad 
to make a survey of the interior tele- 
phone needs of any business or indus- 
trial institution and submit information 
and estimates without cost or obligation. 


Electric Sign Design.—The specialists 
of the Flexlume Corporation, 2089 Mili- 
tary Road, Buffalo, N. Y., will submit 
a color sketch entirely free of charge 
to meet one’s needs and requirements 
in electric sign design. Write for com- 
plete facts. 

The Modern Executive and His 
Training.—This new booklet is offered 
free by La Salle Extension University, 
Dept. 9364-AR, Chicago, III. 
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Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 


represented in its pages, thus 


business with unreliable firms. 
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Executives 


ew April 1st, 1929, 
Forbes has maintained 
a service to offer assistance 
to executives desiring to 
secure positions fitting 
their. ability. 


This department was 
originated by us to estab- 
lish a national clearing 
house for executive em- 
ployment contacts. Cor- 
porations are constantly 
writing us to secure men 
possessing real executive 
ability. Upon receipt of 
these calls we endeavor to 
arrange the contact be- 
tween the corporation and 
the executive who has the 
experience fitting the 
specifications. 


In addition to the di- 
rect returns from the ad- 
vertisement we keep the 
executive’s record on file 
and arrange contacts for 
him as we receive confi- 
dential requests from cor- 
porations seeking men of 
his special qualifications 
and experience. 


There is no charge for 
the additional service. The 
advertising rate is the only 
cost. 


We invite all execu- 
tives to write us outlining 
their employment prob- 
lems. We will do our 
utmost to assist you. Re- 
member, Forbes is national 
and this service can be 
helpful to all men possess- 
ing executive ability. 


THE DIRECTOR 


Executive Personnel Service 
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Motor Output Continues High 


Ford and Chevrolet Maintain Volume—Reduction in Dealer Or- 
ganizations Likely—Expanding Operations Abroad 


By Walter Boynton 


conservative estimates, the month 

of August is seen as rather exceed- 
ing July in volume of automotive produc- 
tion. This will be a repetition for every 
year since 1922, with the single exception 
of 1925, when August fell well below 
July. At this writing July’s total output 
of cars and commercial vehicles, for the 
United States and Canada, is seen as ap- 
proximately 500,000 units, or a trifle 
under. August is counted on to produce 
something like 550,000 units, which would 
be well in excess of any previous volume 
credited to the individual month. Per- 
sistence of volume manufacture by the two 
makers of the lowest-priced cars, Ford 
and Chevrolet, and the fact that some of 
the new models just introduced are swing- 
ing into quantity output, are the major 
factors in maintaining high output totals 
daily and weekly. 

Changing conditions, leading to large- 
scale merchandising and its involvement 
of bigger capital and more. nearly accurate 
methods of doing business on the part of 
the dealer will in all probability result in 
reduction of dealer personnel this fall. The 
survivors of the change ought to consti- 
tute the cream of the crop—men well in- 
trenched financially, resourceful and orig- 
inal in their sales methods. The relation 
between the factory and the dealer of 
proved worth is growing constantly more 
affectionate, for obvious reasons. 


B= on what are regarded as 


Grievances of Dealers 


From the dealer’s standpoint, voiced by 
one of the biggest distributors. there are 
five grievances in the 1929 situation. First, 
too many new cars; second, too many used 
cars on hand, taken in at too high prices; 
third, too great frequency in model 
changes; fourth, low stock market prices; 
and fifth, low values for some farm 
products. From the maker’s standpoint 
these criticisms are met by the statement 
that there is actually no over-production 
and that model changes are actually made 
in answer to public demand; that if the 
dealer has too many used cars on hand 
that represents more money than he can 
get out of them, he has been unwise in his 
operations; and that stock market prices 
are as likely to change for the better as 
they are to suffer further depression. So 
far as the low price of farm products is 
concerned, the feeling seems to be that the 
present year will show the farmer better 
equipped to buy than he has been in many 
years. 

There will probably never be complete 
understanding between factory and dealer. 
But the good salesman need never be out 
of a job any longer than he wants to be—- 
and the dealer and distributor know it. 
Upbuilding of sales personnel in the field 
is going constantly on, and there are fre- 
quent changes from one line to another; 
but one of the most remarkable things 
about, the industry—and one of the strong- 
est factors in its successful progress—is 
the loyalty of the good dealer. Most of 
them have made money by handling a 
certain line and they are willing to take 
the lean with the fat, knowing that sur- 
vival means ultimate success. Present 
competition is the keenest ever seen, but 


it is pretty clean, on the whole. Every 
right dealer is out to make his quota and 
the setting of these has undergone an evo- 
lution toward a previously unknown ac- 
curacy on the part of factory sales man- 
agers. 


Operations in Foreign Fields 


PERATIONS on a world basis are 

extending everywhere. The strong 
possibility is that General Motors will be 
operating the Peugeot plants in France 
this Fall under an arrangement similar to 
that in connection with the Opel works 
in Germany, and extensions and activities 
overseas by the principal manufacturers 


‘in the United States are constantly noted. 


These extensions have not been made ex- 
cept in the face of very determined and 
in some cases bitter opposition by Euro- 
pean nations, but the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Whither America?” appears to be: 
“Everywhere.” Reports from the meet- 


‘ings of the International Chamber of Com- 
| merce at Amsterdam, where the United 
‘States was well represented, show that 


there are 10,622,937 kilometers of road in 
the world and that 84 countries have been 


i spending close to $2,500,000,000 yearly on 
‘construction and maintenance of highways. 


Regulation of traffic is to-day a world 
problem, with standardization the chief 


aim, as it is at home. 


New Fuel Company 


UTLOOK is not only for greatly 

improved methods of manufacturing 
motor fuel, but for greatly improved utili- 
zation of that to be made available. A 
German process, now under development 
by Standard Oil in New Jersey and in 
Texas, looks to the possibility of making 
a gallon of gasoline from every gallon of 
crude petroleum treated. Realization of 
this will mean about two and a half times 
the present yield. And so distinguished a 
scientist as C. F. Kettering is quoted as 
saying that within the next decade motor- 
ists will be driving cars that weigh less 
thn 1,000 pounds and cost less than $1,000, 
in safety at a road speed of 100 miles per 
hour, and get something like 80 miles to 
the gallon of fuel. Arrival of this millen- 
nium might make it difficult for the aver- 
age legislature to keep pace with automo- 
tive development, in the matter of the 
imposition of special taxes, if it were not 
for the fact that by that time the average 
legislature will doubtless have improved 
methods of making the motorist more than 
pay his way. 


Good Demand for Trucks 


Phy Amar of general production in 
the United States and Canada is the 
steady rise in the curve representing out- 
put of commercial vehicles. Month by 
month since the first of the year this has 
risen steadily, reaching well over 90,000 
in May and in June, an increase of 50 
per cent. over the high month figures in 
the late Summer and early Fall of 1928. 
It is interesting to note how this com- 
pares with the 1927-1928 figures; 1928 
showed an 18.3 per cent. increase over 
1927, while the latter year showed a re- 
cession of 6.6 per cent. over the figures 
of the year before. 
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Canada Leads U.S. Tariff Fight 


Aspects of Forthcoming British Empire Economic Conference 
—To Discuss Ways and Means of Combatting U. S. Tariff 


By Charles Bishop 


HILE it is not so admitted, there 

can be little doubt that the proposed 
conference of the component countries of 
the British Empire, finds a strong germi- 
nating idea in the taric policy now being 
finally formulated by the United States 
Congress. A policy of America for the 
Americans, with a tariff wall of high 
elevation to block or reduce imports from 
the whole outside world and, correspond- 
ingly, to foster American industry to sup- 
ply all, or nearly all, of American needs, 
is very attractive in theory. Very possibly 
it is workable in practice. But, if there 
be high virtue in such a self-sufficing pol- 
icy, nothing suggests that. the United 
States enjoys a monopolistic patent of the 
idea. Others, within their sphere, may do 
the same thing and thus trade conflicts 
loom up as the normal sequelae of such 
high rivalry and the competitive conditions 
it develops. 


To Meet Next Summer 


Quietly, the Canadian government has 
been one of the prime movers in the Brit- 
ish Empire Economic conference. It: de- 
sired the gathering to be held as soon as 
possible—this Fall preferably, in Ottawa— 
but obstacles have been encountered. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand want it-only next 
year and, in London, at that. The Irish 
Free State favors the same course, while 
the Dominion of South Africa has not in- 
dicated its attitude. The British govern- 
ment has announced its endorsation of the 
principle and, as regards the time, it is 
prepared to be guided by the wishes of 
the Dominions. Nevertheless, the British 
ministry really prefers 1930 because, hav- 
ing just taken office, it is surfeited with an 
accumulation of international concerns like 
disarmament and reparations as well as 
having to deal with large domestic ptob- 
lems at home. 

Thus, while the conference will un- 
doubtedly take place, it will not be before 
next Summer. For a gathering of such 
magnitude, relating primarily to imperial 
trade but inevitably invading the whole 
ambit of international commerce, much in 
the way of preliminary preparation is 
necessary. And this is being considered 
already. 


Purpose of Conference 


T= American business reader may ask 
what it is all about, or what interest 
America and Americans can have in it 
anyway. If the plan is ever worked out, 
the incidental effects on the United States 
could hardly be dismissed lightly. The 
fundamental motive of such a conference 
is to bind together Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and all of the overseas Dominions 
and colonies into an economic unit func- 
tioning on the basis of fiscal preferences. 
In other words, they would all favor them- 
selves, on mutual lines, extend to each 
other’s products the most favorable tariff— 
if not opening the door completely—and, 
similarly, making the arrangement water 
tight by a high tariff against any country 
which places such a tariff against them. 
As the United States, quite within its 





right and designedly for the interest of its 
own people, is doing the same thing, there 
will be no reasonable complaint. The only 
difference is that, where the British Do- 
minions are only in the formative stages 
of such a policy, it has long been in opera- 
tion’'in the States. What is being done 
now at Washington is but an extension— 
though a radical one—of the system 
which, especially in late years, has had 
an-almost unchallenged predominance. 

The Canadian government which is 
foremost in promoting such a policy, is 
only expanding a plan which a government 
of the same political stripe instituted in 
1897. That was the year that the so-called 
British preference was established. In 
Canada there are three tariffs. The Brit- 
ish preference is much the lowest. Then 
there is an intermediate tariff, applicable 
to certain favored nations with which re- 
ciprocal relations or agreements. exist. 
Lastly comes the general tariff—the high- 
est of them all but not so very high.. It 
has been averaged at around 27 per cent., 
which is small, indeed, compared with the 
rather altitudinous character of some of 
the United States schedules. The United 
States in its trade with Canada, comes 
under the general tariff. Apparently, how- 
ever, it has encountered no frustrating ef- 
fects. The American schedules, the new 
ones especially, may keep out Canadian 
produce but the 27 per cent. tariff along 
the Canadian frontier is no effective bar- 
rier to American business in the Domin- 
ion. 


May Raise Tariff Wall 


|B reneng, the new imperial plan it is 
highly conceivable that the tariff 
against all other countries, but, notably, 
the United States, will be raised very 
substantially in order to give effect to 
large trade development within the Em- 
pire. It can hardly lead to free trade be- 
tween British countries because, on the 
part of Great Britain, that would involve 
a tariff against the rest of the world and 
be a rather revolutionary reversal of a 
basic, historic, policy. Particularly do 
British governments shy at any sugges- 
tion of taxing the food of their people 
when, obviously, the great part of it has 
to be imported. Similarly, in the manu- 
facturing line, Canadian industry would 





most strenuously object to free trade 
-within the Empire because of the very 
serious, if not destructive, competition 
which would ensue from the factories of 
Britain—a competition which already, and 
for long, is the source of ineffective pro- 
tests. 

Nevertheless, proponents of the imperial 
idea—and apparently there is no longer 
division between parties favorable to the 
basic principle of it—calculate the utter 
feasability of an extension of the present 
system which Canada applies to Great 
Britain. They would have Great Britain 
reciprocate and as well Australia and New 
Zealand, Northern Ireland, the Irish Free 
State, South Africa and the colonial de- 
pendencies. A lot of the globe is covered 
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—now he owns 


a Big Business 
—and LaSalle helped! 


When W. R. MacNeal took his first small job with Hirsch 
Bros. & Co., food product manufacturers, Louisville, Ky., 
twenty-four yearg ago, he decided that unless he kept his 
eye a on the job ahead, his chances for success were 
mighty slim. He had left school before finishing even the 
grades. He knew that he must constantly build Fimeeit up 
eo yy 
Recently W. R. MacNeal resigned as vice-president of 
Hirsch Bros. & Co., to take over, as owner, ident and 
eral manager, the company of Knadler & Lucas, estab- 
shed, successful pickle manufacturers. 

Your Business Management yy ™ writes Mr. Mac- 
Neal, ‘‘has broadened my mind for bigger business and 
larger possibilities, while enabling me to perform the pres- 
ent duties more efficiently. Ihave found that I can decide 
business questions faster and better with le instruc- 
tion st away in my brain and with the LaSalle manuals 
handy for quick reference.’’ 


Send for Free Book 
While still an executive of Hirsch Bros. & Co., Mr. Mac- 
Neal made his start toward ter achievement by clipping 
a coupon similar to the one just below thistext. It brought 
him without obligation & 64-page book entitled ,““The Modern 
Executive and His Training’’—a book which to hundreds of 
ambitious executives has been worth many times its weight 


in gold. 

If you are in earnest, and want to achieve the 1 you 
have secretly set for yourself, this free book will show you 
a sure, safe and speedy way to the desired end. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 


we as os Find Yourself Through LaSalle!== a=u= == 
LaSalle Extension University 
ago 








Dept. 9364-AR Chic 
I would appreciate free copy 
of ‘*The Modern Executive 

and His Training.” ; 

I am more interested in the 

training checked below: 

i. Modern Salesmanship 

Higher Accountancy 

() Traffic Management 

H Law: Degree of LL.B. 





Industrial Management 
(I Railway Accounting 














This winter~Rent a 
lorida home 


Write for full information on charming 6- 
room Spanish homes in the best section of 
beautiful Orlando. Everything supplied, from 
linen anJ silver to grand pianos.. Bring noth- 
ing but your personal effects. Attached 
garages. Grapefruit trees on every lot. Soft 
Water. Each a comfortable and PRIVATE 
winter home in the most stable, attractive 
and healthful section of Florida. Godd 
restaurants nearby, if you don't wish to pro- 
vide your own meals. Costs less than hotel 
rooms. Reservations should be made early. 


For complete data, floor plans, exterior views, 
month or 


terms, etc., communicate at’qnce with H S. 
S@asonw 








JACOBS, AGENT, 12 WALL STREET, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA. 


in ORLANDO 














FOR SEPTEMBER RE-INVESTMENTS ‘PUR- 
CHASE our Full Paid Shares. 8% dividends 
payable 2% 5s wentcnbr in New York exchange 


if desired. ‘onservative management. © State 
supervision and complete tax exemption 
features. 


FORT PIERCE FLORIDA 


P. O. Box B-1318 











I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sel 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 





by all these. 


773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y- 











would you Investment 


He was business editor of the New 
York World for four years. He was 
right-hand man to the late Frank A. 
Munsey for three years. 


He was efficiency expert for the Bell 
Telephone system and wrote “The 
History of the Telephone.” He was 
joint founder of the H. K. McCann 
Advertising Company, which had a 
turnover of $1,000,000 in its second 
year. 


He was sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Standard Oil Company 
for three years. He reorganized the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 


He wrote “Ads and Sales,” the first 
advertising text book used in Ameri- 
can colleges. 


He made an efficiency report on 13 
International Harvester Co. factories. 
He is founder, owner and editor of 
“Efficiency Magazine,” published in 
England. He is London correspondent 
for the Wall Street Journal. 


His name is Herbert N. Casson. 


He Is Ready 
To Work for You! 


The crystalized result of all his 
wide experience in the business world 
has been set down by Casson in a 
remarkable book called “How to Kees 
Your Money and Make it Earn More.” 
In this book, Casson’s unique capa- 
bilities are entirely available for your 
use. You can hire him for $2! 


Written in the terse, sparkling style 
characteristic of all his work, this book 
offers twelve fundamental rules for 
financial success and illustrates each 
with incidents drawn from the author’s 
extensive operations. These rules are 
definite, detailed, practical—in no wise 
resembling the vague generalities of 
the ordinary “success” book. For in- 
stance, Rule 12: Buy the Common 
Shares of the Best Company in the 
Worst Industry. Why? Casson tells 
you, 


And you can read his book FREE. 
Just send in the coupon below. Keep 
the book 5 days on approval. Then 
=7m decide you want to own it, send 

$2. If you are not satisfied, send 
it ck at our expense. 





Read His Book FREE! 





B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. 

120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., Dept. 9-1-29 
I want to read “How to Keep Your 

Money and Make It Earn More” by 


Herbert N. Casson. After 5 days I will 
return the book to you or remit $2.00. 


Please send it to me. 


Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Odd Lot Trading.—Title of booklet 
prepared by John Muir & Co, 39 
Broadway, describing this method of in- 
vestment. Free on request. 

Investment Offerings.—A list of con- 
servative investments sponsored by 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company, 
LaSalle and Madison Sts., Chicago, IIl, 
will be furnished without obligation on 
request. 


Atlantic and Pacific International 
Corporation.—A circular describing this 
investment trust is available, Write to 
Harrison, Smith & Co., 61 Wall street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Investments.—The National City Com- 
pany, National City Bank Building, 
New York, N. Y., will gladly answer 
inquiries regarding your investments. 
List of securities free on request. 

Stock and Bond Register.—A conveni- 
ent pocket size register for your se- 
curity holdings will be sent free on 
request to Otis & Co., Cleveland, O., and 
other leading cities. 


Odd Lots.—Chisholm & Chapman, 52 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., will send 
gratis a convenient handbook on trad- 
ing methods, also latest market letter. 

Stewart-Warner Corporation. — List 
of products manufactured and copies of 
latest financial report can be obtained 
on application. Address: Stewart Warner 
Corporation, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago, III. 

Weekly Market Letter.—Latest letter 
commenting on general market situation, 
prepared by Tobey & Kirk, 25 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y., will be sent 
free on request. 

The Bache Review.—Will keep you 
informed on the main subjects, im- 
portant to your own business, which 
affect the commercial and financial situ- 
ation. Sent for three months without 
charge. J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, 
BX 

Market Action—Three issues of this 
weekly forecast of investment price trends 
will be sent on request to Wetsel Market 
Bureau, 341 Madison Ave. New York, 
a A 


Convertible Issues—Booklet contain- 
ing valuable statistics and other informa- 
tion on the present position of this type 
of investment will be furnished free by 


Detwiler & Co., 11 Broadway, New York, 
Ni. Y. 


Stock Market Profit—Making Money 
With Money—An interesting booklet de- 
scribing thoroughly tested and successful 
methods employed in profitable: stock mar- 
ket trading, obtainable gratis on request 
to American Institute of Finance, Metro- 
politan Building, Boston, Mass. 


The Investment Trust Review—Latest 
issue, featuring an article entitled “450 In- 
vestment Trusts in America—Which One 
Shall I Buy?” is available. Write to 
Steelman & Birkins, 20 Broad St., New 
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Little 
haugh 
‘Now and 
Then | 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used, 











A Boomerang 


A railroad man was ready to make his 
usual run. His wife instructed him to get 
her some turkey eggs to set. In passing 
through a small town a dirty country lad 
approached the engineer and asked him, 
“Don’t you want to buy some buzzard 
eggs?” 

Seeing an opportunity to play a joke 
upon his wife, he gave the lad a nickel for 
them. About a month later he asked his 
wife: 

“How are your turkeys getting along?” 

“Oh, I decided it was getting too late 
for turkeys, so I put them in your lunch.” 
—$5 prize to S. Owen, Camden, Tenn. 

* * * 


A Desperate Case 


A prominent coal operator of southern 
West Virginia, noted for his ready wit, 
lay desperately ill in a Charleston hospi- 
tal. He was having a hard time, but 
never once stopped fighting for life. As 
he approached the crisis of his illness, the 
following message was received from the 
minister of his church back home: 

“Be brave. We are praying for you 
each day.” 

Quick as a flash, he called his nurse and 
dictated this reply: “Thanks. Please put 
on a night shift.’"—Prize of Forbes book 
to Charles Lively, Weston, W. Va. 


*. * @ 
Selling Confidence 


A salesman cannot be successful unless 
he believes in what he sells. The follow- 
ing anecdote illustrates the force of self- 
confidence. 

It seems that an oil man passed on and 
appeared before St. Peter with the proper 
credentials for entering into Heaven. Just 
prior to his arrival the local government 
of Heaven had instituted a quota plan by 
industries, allowing only a certain num- 
ber of representatives from the various 
earthly industries to enter the sacred pre- 
cincts. St. Peter met our oil man with a 
statement that the quota of oil men was 
entirely filled and until it was increased 
he couldn’t enter into Heaven. 

After thinking a while, he asked St. 
Peter if the oil men who were already in 
Heaven could hear him if he shouted and 
upon being advised that this was probable, 
he called out loudly, “Oil has been dis- 
covered in Hell,” whereupon all the oil 
men already in Heaven rushed out through 
the pearly gates and took the shortest 
route to the warm regions. 

Turning to our oil man St. Peter re- 
marked, “There is certainly a place for 
you now. You can go in.” But our 
friend, after a short consideration, re- 
marked, “There may be something in the 
rumor after all,” and also took the short 
road: to the nether regions.—Merchan- 
dising Progress. 





